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ASSOCIATION NOTES AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


’ TENTATIVE plans for the fifty-first an- 
nual meeting of the North Central 
Association, March 25-30, 1946 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, were made by 
the Executive Committee at its Decem- 
ber 8th meeting. The first two days, 
Monday and Tuesday, will be given 
over to the business which is usually 
transacted at that time, such as meet- 
ings of the twenty state chairmen and 
the activities of the reviewing commit- 
tees. On Wednesday morning it is 
planned that the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools will hold an open meeting 
to consider the use of the GED tests 
“in connection with establishing credit 
or issuing diplomas or certificates of 
equivalency.”’ The Commission on Re- 
search and Service and the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities will hold 
closed sessions at that time. In the 
afternoon the first Commission will 
devote a session to the consideration of 
the revision of the criteria for the ap- 
proval of schools and the other two will 
hold open sessions. 

On Thursday forenoon the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools will be 
responsible for the first general session 
of the Association. It will be devoted 
to the theme, ‘‘What Labor and In- 
dustry Expect of Education.” In the 
afternoon this Commission will hold a 
closed session while the other two will 
devote a joint meeting to the subject, 


“The Returning Veteran, His Social 
and Educational Guidance.” In the 
evening an anniversary dinner is 
planned to commemorate the fiftieth 
year of the Association. It will be 
remembered that this function was to 
have been held last year but restric- 
tions on travel prevented the holding 
of the regular annual meeting. 

Three additional general sessions will 
be held, one on Friday morning, an- 
other on Friday afternoon, and the last 
on Saturday morning. 

The Executive Committee placed 
with the president and the secretary 
of the association the responsibility for 
the completion of the plans for these 
general sessions. The printed general 
program will be distributed as in previ- 
ous years somewhat in advance of the 
meeting. 


THE STEWARDSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This issue of the QUARTERLY is as- 
signed to the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. It is the second in the 
series of three which are devoted to 
the activities of the respective Com- 
missions of the Association. The first 
was the October (1945) number for 
which the Commission on Research 
and Service provided the material; 
and the third will follow in April and 
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will be given over to the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. 

In passing, it is felt that the readers 
of the QUARTERLY may welcome this 
departure from the rather staid policy 
whereby materials from the annual 
meeting so largely dominated its pages. 
Although attendance at these yearly 
meetings has been consistently large, 
at no time has it approximated repre- 
sentation from all the member institu- 
tions in the Association. This means 
that a large percentage of affiliated 
individuals, so to speak, doubtless hold 
only the haziest notions about the 
structure and the work of the Associa- 
tion as a whole, despite their relations 
with local State Committees. As a con- 
sequence the intimate descriptions of 
the composition and the functions of 
the three Commissions which this series 
of issues is bringing to the readers of 
the QUARTERLY should be especially 
interesting to those who, for one reason 
or another, have not found their way 
to Chicago in March. Moreover, it 
should be pointed out that the indi- 
vidual Commissions are self-contained 
to a remarkable degree and therefore 
will probably welcome the opportunity 
to get a close-up of what the others are 
doing. Perhaps we should periodically 
turn aside for these brief accounts of 
stewardship. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools 
is the largest of the three. It has con- 
tacts with more than three thousand 
secondary schools. As this issue of the 
QUARTERLY clearly shows, these con- 
tacts which are chiefly maintained 
through the respective State Commit- 
tees are intimate ones. Their best 
known feature is, of course, the re- 
quired annual report. But there are 
many others which, when coupled with 
a selected array of services by the 
Commission on Research and Service, 
especially those in the curriculum field, 
add up impressively. 
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The work of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, familiarly known 
as the “Secondary Commission,” can- 
not be comprehensively evaluated. It 
has had a long and significant history. 
But let it be said that not a teacher 
has ever served in a North Central 
school but has felt its influence for 
good; not a school executive, but has 
been strengthened by its insistence 
upon praiseworthy educational stand- 
ards. The Editor therefore suggests 
that the readers of this issue of the 
QUARTERLY turn to the preceding 
July number for the complete roster 
of members who are carrying on this 
tradition, and likewise commends to 
them for thoughtful perusal the neces- 
sarily all-too-brief materials which 


this, the January number, carries. 


Haran C. Kocw 


THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND ITS FUNCTIONS 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the North Central Association func- 
tions largely as a representative legisla- 
tive body which meets annually to 
discuss and solve problems relating to 


the educational improvement and pro- 


fessional advancement of more than 
three thousand secondary schools. Dur- 
ing the interim between annual meet- 
ings, a committee consisting of the 
chairman, the past chairman, the secre- 
tary, and four other members, elected 
by the Commission, and known as the 
Administrative Committee meets peri- 
odically to carry out directives, to con- 
sider other affairs of the Commission 
and to plan for the annual meeting. As 
an integral part of the North Central 
Association, the Secondary Commis- 
sion establishes standards of excellence 
according to which the member schools 
are in a position to measure their prog- 
ress and efficiency from time to time. 
Annual reports made to this Commis- 
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sion through state committees also 
serve to make school administrators 
conscious of their responsibilities both 
to their schools and to the Association. 
The original purpose of the Associa- 
tion as stated in 1895; namely, ‘‘to 
establish closer relations between the 
colleges and the secondary schools of 
the North Central Association” has 
been expanded to include all studies 
and investigations designed to improve 
through accreditation the educational 
program for both the colleges and 
secondary schools. Early inspection re- 
ports were largely of a quantitative 
character but in time the inadequacy 
of this mechanized plan of evaluating 
schools became more and more ap- 
parent to school administrators and to 
state inspectors of secondary schools. 
In 1933, the Secondary Commission 
of the N.C.A. decided on a plan of 
action which was later to engage the 
attention of all other regional associa- 
tions. After some time spent in pre- 
liminary research, leaders in both the 
secondary and collegiate fields of edu- 
cation began intensive studies in order 
to determine if possible a better ap- 
proach to the measurement of institu- 
tional efficiency, which would eventu- 
ate in a more scientific rating of 
schools to be based on qualitative as 
well as on quantitative characteristics. 
The study which followed came to be 
popularly known as ‘The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards.” 
A general committee of twenty-one 
educators chosen from the six regional 
associations assumed supervisory con- 
trol of the project which now became 
national in scope. Two hundred high 
schools, private and public, located in 
distant parts of the country were 
chosen for an intensive survey by men 
professionally qualified to gather salient 
facts which would subsequently be 
classified, analyzed and compared. As 
far as the nature of the survey would 
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permit inductive methods were used in 
order to give reasonable validity to 
such generalizations as might be de- 
rived. Eventually, involved processes 
of measurement and rating were evolved 
from the general study which with 
some later simplifications have con- 
tributed materially to stimulate im- 
proved professional practices in all 
schools which are members of the 
regional accrediting associations or 
which aspire to become members. 

Both quantitative and qualitative 
standards are now applied in estimat- 
ing the educational efficiency of sec- 
ondary schools in the North Central 
Association area. The Policies, Regula- 
tions, and Criteria of the Secondary 
Commission, however, are still in the 
process of refinement and will aid in 
restoring standards of excellence which 
in many schools have been severely 
jolted by the exigencies incident to the 
global conflict. 

In the face of new and necessary 
readjustments in the social order dur- 
ing the last five years, administrators 
of secondary education somewhat re- 
luctantly have had to make concessions 
to mediocrity in both the quality and 
the quantity of work done, which 
deviations in less turbulent years could 
not have been justified or condoned. 
During this period the nation’s energies 
were directed to winning the war and 
the secondary school administrators | 
recognizing this fact made such adapta- 
tions to the war effort as were needed 
to meet the national emergency. Meth- 
ods of teaching were altered, estab- 
lished courses of study were modified, 
and new subject matter relating to 
military training was added in many 
schools. The need of training for in- 
dustrial competency was also recog- 
nized to the extent that the more 
idealistic and basic cultural subject 
matter suffered a partial eclipse from 
which it has not yet entirely emerged. 
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Large numbers of pupils dropped out 
of school for diverse reasons and many 
teachers resigned in order to participate 
in productive work or to join the mili- 
tary ranks of the nation. In numerous 
instances substitutes not legally or pro- 
fessionally qualified to teach were 
called to the class rooms. This pro- 
cedure, though largely unavoidable re- 
sulted in the abrogation or temporary 
impairment of many standards of pro- 
fessional excellence which had been 
laboriously but scientifically estab- 
lished in former years. Officers and 
reviewing committees of the Secondary 
Commission aware of these problems 
confronting high schools during the 
period of hostilities, have generously 
and wisely accepted many of the cur- 
rent deviations from standard educa- 
tional procedures which had hitherto 
been largely governed by the approved 
regulations and criteria. The accept- 
ance of these lowered educational 
levels, however, was at no time con- 
sidered more than a temporary expedi- 
ent to be discontinued as soon as the 
war crisis had passed. Administrators 
of North Central secondary schools 
must now undertake with all reason- 
able celerity the rehabilitation of their 
schools in conformity with the revised 
present day postwar Policies, Regula- 
tions, and Criteria of the Secondary 
Commission, which are applicable to 
all member schools. 

The question might here be raised 
regarding the educational and social 
adjustments of the returning veterans. 
To what extent is it wise for secondary 
schools to give high school credits and 
special diplomas for the somewhat 
doubtful intellectual and moral de- 
velopment which is presumed to come 
to many through the fortuitous experi- 
ences of living and reacting to the 
stimuli of the moment over a period of 
months or years? The answer to this 
question is important and has a direct 
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bearing on secondary school traditions, 
precedents, and standards which are 
the primary concern of the Secondary 
Commission of the N.C.A. The Com- 
mission may find that new legislation 
will be needed to give member schools 
the latitude necessary to aid the re- 
turning veterans and post-adolescent 
civilians. This aid, however, should 
not result in the disintegration of long 
established and proven standards of 
educational efficiency. There is no royal 
road to learning, even though we might 
seriously wish that such a road for the 
veterans and adults should suddenly 
and magically appear. The awarding of 
high school diplomas on rather uncer- 
tain evidence of mental maturation 
now proposed can not be justified edu- 
cationally nor socially for young men 
and young women. In a few states, 
however, provision has already been 
made to grant special high school 
diplomas to anyone nineteen years of 
age or over who can attain satisfactory 
scores On examinations covering dif- 
ferent high school subject fields. 

Recently the writer received a letter 
from a young man who said that he 
had passed these tests and that he 
wanted his high school diploma. A 
search through the school records 
showed that he had never completed 
the ninth grade. Another similar re- 
quest came from a boy who had 
dropped out of school after the first 
semester of his Junior year. In this 
semester he passed three subjects with 
a grade of ‘‘D” and failed another. His 
test record which he submitted, how- 
ever, showed that he had “‘passed”’ all 
five of the General Educational De- 
velopment tests with comparatively 
high grades. If, as it appears, diplomas 
are now to be obtained by royal roads, 
the plan of accreditation now pre- 
scribed by the Secondary Commission 
will become of doubtful value. 

The Commission can not justifiably 
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accept revolutionary innovations which 
would nullify the work of the men and 
women who have for many years de- 
voted their energies to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of worthy 
standards of educational progress which 
can not safely be abrogated and re- 
placed by unreliable measures of 
mental development, intellectual ad- 
vancement, and social understanding. 
It is neither educationally sound nor 
socially desirable to assume that the 
lessons taught over a period of years 
by competent teachers can be equaled 
in importance by the lessons taught in 
the school of experience, however valu- 
able the latter may be. Men and women 
who have had their education inter- 
rupted and retarded by the war de- 
serve every reasonable consideration in 
their desire to secure more learning but, 
just as in the ranks they won their 
advancement by effort and application, 
so in civilian life they will succeed edu- 
cationally by sustained endeavor and 
the attainment of higher levels of 
mental efficiency. 

The purpose of the Secondary Com- 
mission is to elevate the levels of in- 
struction and develop better secondary 
schools generally in the twenty states 
in which it functions by establishing 
and maintaining approved policies, 
regulations and criteria for the evalua- 
tion of the schools within its area. Its 
immediate purpose will be through 
liberal action to assist all schools to 
regain any losses they may have experi- 
enced during the conflict now ended 
and to show the way to new records of 
efficiency. 


B. C. B. TicHe, Chairman 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Although there are some 3,021 mem- 
ber secondary schools in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
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Secondary Schools, a relatively small 
percent of this number is represented 
at the annual meetings by members of 
their administrative or teaching staffs. 
For the benefit of those member 
schools who are not directly repre- 
sented at our annual meetings, a re- 
port on the actual mechanics of ac- 
creditation may be in order. 

As you school executives are all very 
much aware, it is necessary to submit 
to the chairmen of your respective 
state committees on or before the first 
of November of each year an annual 
report on the conditions prevailing in 
your high schools. Each report is first 
of all checked in the office of the proper 
state chairman. Some time prior to the 
spring meeting of the Association, each 
state committee meets and considers 
the recommendations of its state chair- 
man relative to each report. The state 
committee then in turn makes recom- 
mendations to the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools as to whether or not 
the various schools in the state should 
be unqualifiedly approved, qualifiedly 
approved, advised, warned, or dropped. 
This recommendation is entered on 
page 4 of the report, and the state 
chairman carries all the reports with 
him to Chicago. 

Usually on Monday afternoon or 
evening of the week of the annual 
meeting an informal session of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools is 
convened, and the Chairman of the 
Commission announces at that time 
the membership of the various Review- 
ing Committees. Usually there are six 
of these: the Committee on New 
Schools; the Committee on Schools Un- 
qualifiedly Recommended; the Com- 
mittee on Schools Qualifiedly Ap- 
proved; the Committee on Schools to 
be Advised; the Committee on Schools 
to be Warned; and the Committee on 
Schools to be Dropped. Early the next 
morning these six Committees are 
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called into session and the 3,021 re- 
ports are distributed among the Com- 
mittees on the basis of the recom- 
mendations made by the various state 
committees. In other words, if your 
state committee has recommended that 
your school is to be advised, the re- 
port blank that you submitted in 
November now goes to the Committee 
on Schools to be Advised. That Com- 
mittee carefully reviews the data you 
have submitted and also considers the 
recommendation of the state com- 
mittee. Then by ballot it is decided 
whether or not the Committee should 
approve the recommendation made by 
your state committee or recommend 
some other action to the Commission. 
It usually requires all day Tuesday to 
examine the reports. 

The Reviewing Committees are then 
adjourned and the next morning the 
first regular session of the Commission 
is convened. It is customary to use this 
first session to introduce any matters 
that may require action by the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools and also 
at this meeting we usually have two or 
three speakers of national standing to 
discuss with us problems of current im- 
portance to secondary schools. The 
second business meeting, in normal 
years, is held on the following day, and 
it is at this second meeting that the 
chairmen of the various Reviewing 
Committees appear before the Com- 
mission and make their reports and 
recommendations. 

Any member of the Commission is 
privileged at this time to question the 
recommendations of the Reviewing 
Committees and it is only on vote of 
the Commission as a whole that schools 
are recommended to the Association 
for admittance, dropping, warning, or 
other action. At this meeting also, 
changes in the Criteria governing ac- 
creditation are considered, and the final 
business of the Commission is trans- 
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acted. Once the Commission is out of 
session, its actions are reported to the 
Executive Committee for submission to 
the Association as a whole in its final 
business meeting, which is usually held 
on Saturday morning. 

Some of you may be interested in 
knowing what steps you should take in 
the event that you feel that the case of 
a given school has not been adequately 
presented to the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools or to the Association. 
The right of appeal is open to you and 
you should immediately write the Sec- 
retary of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. He will notify your state 
chairman and arrange a hearing before 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. If 
you are still not satisfied with the 
action taken by that group, the Secre- 
tary will arrange for further appeal to 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole, which usually meets 
on the day following the meeting of the 
Administrative Committee. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools 
is basically a democratic organization, 
with a majority of its members elected 
directly by the member schools them- 
selves. In consequence you will find in 
it no disposition to wield the “big 
stick.”” Rather, the Commission feels 
that its function is to support and assist 
its member schools in their efforts to 
offer truly functional and worthwhile 
educational experiences to pupils. The 
faults of the Commission are the faults 
of all democratic organizations: the 
good and worthwhile is determined by 
majority opinion and not the opinions 
of self-appointed “experts” or small 
groups of “great thinkers.”. It is the 
desire and intent of the Commission to 
present to its member schools through 
addresses at its annual and regional 
meetings and through publications the 
ideas and proposals of those who feel 
they have something to offer for the 
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improvement of education at the sec- 
ondary school level. But the extent to 
which these ideas are accepted must 
depend on their appeal to our second- 
ary schools, and whether or not they 
are eventually crystallized in ‘‘poli- 
cies,” “regulations,” or ‘‘criteria’”’ will 
be determined by the ballots of our 
member schools. It is occasionally true 
that conservative majorities may, at 
least temporarily, block the efforts of 
liberal and progressive minorities. In 
such instances the education of the 
majority rather than mere railing at 
the stupidity of the less enlightened 
would seem to be more productive of 
lasting good. 


O. K. Garretson, Secretary 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
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SOME POSTWAR PROBLEMS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


CHarLes W. BOARDMAN 
University of Minnesota 


ALTHOUGH aware that there were prob- 
lems which it would have to face when 
peace came, during the war the pri- 
mary concern of the secondary school 
has been the contribution which it 
could make to the war effort and the 
solution of immediate and pressing 
problems arising out of the impact of 
the war upon it and the youth attend- 
ing it. The result has been a tendency 
to subordinate the problems of the 
postwar period to the immediate prob- 
lems arising from the exigencies of 
war. Now that we are emerging from 
war into peace, the problems which the 
school must meet in the days ahead 
have become of major concern. Some 
of these problems are an immediate 
outgrowth of the war. Others are prob- 
lems of prewar days which have been 
given new importance as a result of the 
war. Limitations of space do not permit 
a discussion of all these problems, nor 
even an adequate discussion of those 
selected, but those which seem to be of 
primary importance will be briefly 
sketched. 

An immediate and obvious responsi- 
bility of the school is that of assisting 
returning service personnel who are 
seeking further education. While early 
surveys indicated that only about 6 
percent of the veterans would desire 
further education, present experience 
suggests that this proportion may rise 
as high as 15 percent and widespread 
unemployment would undoubtedly in- 
crease the number. The veterans seek- 
ing further education divide into three 
major groups, those desiring higher 
education, those wanting post-high 
school education but not of the college 
level, and those wanting education at 
the secondary or even the elementary 
level. 


The first responsibility of the high 
school for these veterans is to offer 
them guidance and counsel. Experience 
has already shown that many of these 
men, even some at the college level, are 
asking the high school principals for 
advice concerning their rights under 
the G. I. and Rehabilitation bills, the 
nature of the educational program they 
should pursue, the institution they 
should enter, and other matters of im- 
portance to them. This is an immediate 
problem which the high school must 
prepare to meet, not only by using its 
own resources for guidance, but by 
establishing contact with the nearest 
center of the Veterans’ Administration 
for information and further assistance. 

The demand by veterans for further 
education at the secondary or lower 
level is steadily growing. This group 
includes high school graduates who 
want special courses so they may enter 
technical colleges, others desiring re- 
fresher courses, many who are seeking 
some form of vocational education, and 
non-high school graduates who either 
wish to earn a high school diploma or 
who want education at a lower level. 
Present experience indicates that the 
ages of this group range from about 
nineteen to over thirty-five years and 
their educational experience from the 
fourth grade to some college attend- 
ance. The futility of placing such men 
in high school classes seems obvious 
and has already been demonstrated 
by some of the earliest efforts to help 
them. Their experiences, age, and ma- 
turity manifestly are such that they 
should not be grouped with adolescents 
nor expected to conform to normal 
school routines. Likewise they should 
be given every opportunity to progress 
as rapidly as they are able. What is 
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needed is a superior form of adult edu- 
cation for these men. Courses should 
be organized and adapted to their 
needs, instruction should be individual- 
ized under the direction of superior 
teachers, and special facilities should 
be provided for them so that they do 
not need to associate with adolescents. 
The problem of providing an appro- 
priate educational program and a 
proper environment for these service 
personnel is a challenge to our high 
schools and junior colleges. The experi- 
ence gained in meeting this challenge 
will undoubtedly be of value in im- 
proving the present forms of adult 
education. 

Closely associated with the above 
problem is that of providing further 
education for the large body of youth, 
estimated to be five million or more, 
who left school during the war years. 
The demand of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture for labor, the pressures 
of war psychology, the lure of high 
wages, and weaknesses or lax enforce- 
ment of child labor and compulsory 
education laws in many states have 
made possible this large exodus from 
the schools, in spite of earnest efforts to 
retain these youth. Most of them have 
entered jobs which required no special 
skills or in which they could be quickly 
and easily trained in a very narrow 
skill. Possessing inadequate vocational 
education, they are not equipped to 
meet the competition for employment 
in times of peace. Newspapers are 
already carrying reports from the U. S. 
Employment Service that persons hav- 
ing such meager training are unem- 
ployable except as unskilled labor. In 
addition to vocational incompetence, 
the inadequate education of this group 
does not fit them to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of adult life. 

The school has already recognized its 
responsibility for these out of school 
youth in its “back to school’ cam- 
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paign at the opening of each school 
year. Many have returned, but in- 
creased age, dislike of school, increased 
maturity, and changes in attitude and 
behavior arising out of their work ex- 
periences have made large numbers un- 
willing to return. The school faces the 
immediate responsibility of developing 
a program of education for these youth 
which, like that for the veterans, is 
adapted to their abilities, needs and 
interests, which is flexible so that prog- 
ress may be according to capacity, 
and which is related to life activities 
and taught in terms of the maturity 
and experiences of the youth. Such an 
educational program must be pre- 
sented attractively through a continu- 
ous program of public relations if 
these youth are to be stimulated to 
accept it and return to school. The de- 
velopment of such a program is the 
responsibility of the secondary school 
if a large body of young people are to 
be helped to adjust themselves to the 
problems of living in a postwar world 
and to become fitted to earn a living 
and establish themselves as self-re- 
specting members of our economic and 
social life. It is a problem for the high 
school in the smaller community where 
boys have left school for the farm as 
well as for the larger city high school. 

The weaknesses in child labor and 
compulsory education laws which have 
permitted large numbers of children to 
leave the schools during the war fur- 
nishes a problem for the school as well 
as other social agencies interested in 
the protection of children. In some 
states interests which seek the lowering 
of the present standards governing 
child labor and compulsory education 
have seized upon the war needs as a 
basis for introducing bills into legisla- 
tures designed to attain those ends. 
Fortunately, such proposals have been 
largely unsuccessful, but if the schools 
really believe that all youth should 
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have a secondary education they face 
the responsibility in the postwar years 
of obtaining legislation which will raise 
the age for compulsory education to 
eighteen years, as it is now in three 
states, and of establishing legal con- 
trols over the employment of children 
in all occupations, especially in agricul- 
ture and domestic service. 

A postwar problem which the 
schools face at once is the proposal for 
compulsory military training for all 
youth at age eighteen. The primary 
argument for this proposal is that it is 
necessary for national security. The 
evidence so far offered has failed to 
prove that a single year of military 
training will actually provide for na- 
tional security. The fact that the 
American Legion in its recent conven- 
tion in Chicago has made other pro- 
posals suggests that the veterans of 
World War I are not convinced of the 
validity of this proposal as a means of 
obtaining security. It seems at least 
equally logical to argue that, rather 
than obtaining security, conscription in 
this country will precipitate an inter- 
national race for armament upon a 
scale hitherto unknown. The argu- 
ments that conscription will improve 
the national health and teach democ- 
racy are not sound, for health habits 
are a personal matter, learned through 
instruction and practice rather than 
regimentation, and military practice is 
the antithesis of democracy. Should 
this proposal become law, it will not 
only interfere with the further educa- 
tion of thousands of young men who 
want to enter our junior colleges or 
institutions of higher learning as well 
as a considerable body of youth who do 
not finish high school until after eigh- 
teen, but it will raise the danger of at- 
tempts by the military to control many 
aspects of education in our high 
schools. One needs only to recall the 
criticisms of high school education by 
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the military at the outbreak of the war 
and the demands for formal training to 
recognize this danger. Certainly the 
proposal for conscription presents the 
schools of the country with a serious 
issue. 

A problem with which the schools 
have always struggled is that of ob- 
taining an adequate proportion of the 
national income to maintain a satis- 
factory educational program. A recent 
report of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’ states that an immediate 
effect of the war has been a decline be- 
tween 1939 and 1943 in the funds 
available for education. While restric- 
tions upon the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings because of 
war needs have been largely responsible 
for this decline, it is significant that 
this is the first time in the history of 
public education that a decline in the 
expenditures for education has oc- 
curred during a war. Estimates suggest 
that a rise in current expenditures 
since 1943, particularly in teachers’ 
salaries, may have offset the decline in 
expenditures but in the face of a rapidly 
expanding national income the funds 
available for education have not in- 
creased. Actually, the share of the 
public schools in the national income is 
less than at any time since 1929. The 
meaning of this may be illustrated by 
the fact that teachers’ salaries rose 
only 11 percent between 1939-40 and 
1942-43 while the average income of all 
workers rose 56 percent and that of 
industrial workers 65 percent in the 
same period. 

The decreased purchasing power of a 
dollar, owing to the inflation resulting 
from a war economy, has more than 
offset any increase in teachers’ salaries 
or in the amounts available to the 
schools for current expenditures. The 


1 “School Expenditures in War and Peace,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, XXIII (October, 1945), 49-92. 
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result has been a decline in the quality 
of education arising from the inability 
to replace teachers leaving the profes- 
sion for industry or the armed forces 
with equally competent persons, as 
well as from lack of funds to purchase 
educational supplies or to replace worn 
out equipment. One of the most im- 
portant problems facing the schools in 
the coming years is to obtain a more 
adequate share of the national income 
so that a high quality of education 
may be maintained. It may be added 
that an important aspect of this prob- 
lem is to find means to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity by providing finan- 
cial assistance to states or communities 
within states whose resources do not 
enable them to maintain adequate 
schools. In part this can be done by 
developing better state programs for 
the support of education but the in- 
equalities in wealth among the states 
indicates that some form of federal 
assistance must be provided if educa- 
tional opportunity for youth is to be 
equalized. It does not seem reasonable 
nor wise that the quality of the educa- 
tion available to a youth should be 
determined only by the wealth avail- 
able in the state in which his parents 
happen to reside. 

A postwar problem ba ceili as im- 
portant as adequate financing of the 
schools is that of providing a sound 
organization of education in our states. 
The lack of effectiveness, efficiency, 
and economy arising out of the or- 
ganization of our educational system 
into many small administrative units 
is too well known to need further com- 
ment. At the high school level it results 
in inadequate support, small pupil 
population and staff, inadequate plant 
and equipment, and unsatisfactory cur- 
ricula. Since the boundaries of the ad- 
ministrative unit are usually co-termi- 
nous with those of the village or town, 
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it contributes to making the high school 
inaccessible to many rural pupils. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census nine of the 
states in the North Central Association 
ranked in the lowest half of all states in 
the proportion of rural youth sixteen 
and seventeen years of age attending 
school and six states stood in the lowest 
25 percent.1 While other factors con- 
tribute to this situation, the organiza- 
tion of the school system is the funda- 
mental cause. If secondary education is 
to become really effective and adequate 
and available to all youth, it is essential 
that our state systems of education be 
reorganized so as to provide for larger 
administrative and attendance units, 
wider tax bases, and provision to make 
the high school accessible to all youth. 

Any consideration of a program for 
the reorganization of our state systems 
of education to provide better second- 
ary schools must also be concerned 
with the junior college. Although this 
institution has had considerable growth 
in many states in the midwest, it is 
typically a small institution, locally 
controlled and supported, and usually 
associated with the local high school. 
The increased attention since 1930 
given to the problems of youth and the 
need for further general as well as 
terminal education has aroused a new 
interest in the junior college, its place 
in the educational system, the source 
of its support and control, its purposes, 
functions, and curricula. A number of 
events during the war have served to 
stimulate this interest. Beginning about 
1938 there has been a marked annual 
increase in the number of special stu- 
dents enrolled in late afternoon and 
evening courses, largely vocational in 
nature. During the war there has been 
a phenomenal acceleration in the num- 


1 Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, 
Vol. II, Population. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 
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bers of these special students so that 
they constituted 60 percent in the total 
enrollment in 1944-45. Although the 
close of the war may result in some 
decrease in the total enrollment of spe- 
cial students, the trend in enrollment 
before the war as well as the great in- 
crease since 1941 suggests that the 
junior college has a very important 
service to perform in adult education. 
The problems of returning service per- 
sonnel who are seeking further educa- 
tion of a post high school nature but 
not on the college level offers it a 
further opportunity for educational 
service of this type. When these facts 
are considered in connection with the 
steady trend toward an annual increase 
in the enrollment of full time students 
preceding the war, it appears that the 
junior college has special educational 
services which it can perform, that it 
should be one of the most important 
units of our educational system, and 
that its further development is one of 
the important problems of the immedi- 
ate future. 

The issues concerning the junior col- 
lege arise largely from the fact that it 
is usually a local institution, two years 
in length, depending upon local re- 
sources for its support, and obtaining 
its students from the local community. 
The result is that too often it is a small 
institution, not accessible to large 
groups who need its services, not ade- 
quately financed, not well housed nor 
equipped, especially for terminal edu- 
cation, and its curricula are too aca- 
demic and directed toward college 
preparation. As a remedy for such diffi- 
culties some states are considering the 
establishment of state or regional 
junior colleges. Many authorities op- 
pose state junior colleges, believing 
that it should be closely related to the 
high school, and urge larger adminis- 
trative units, local control, and local 
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support supplemented by state aid as 
the wisest procedure. Some believe 
that, in large communities at least, the 
secondary school should be reorganized 
into two four year units, the junior col- 
lege beginning at the eleventh grade. 
These, and other proposals which have 
been made, all indicate that one of the 
important postwar problems is to de- 
termine the wisest procedure for the 
organization and development of the 
junior college. 

In prewar years there was a slowly 
increasing trend in the development of 
programs of adult education in high 
schools and junior colleges. With the 
onset of the war this trend was ac- 
celerated and thousands of schools in- 
augurated courses for adults, not only 
in agriculture and industry but in diet, 
health, child care, nursing, first aid, 
and many other areas. The desire of 
the returning service personnel for 
further education is continuing this de- 
mand for adult education. There seems 
little doubt that the development of 
programs of adult education appro- 
priate to the needs of the local com- 
munity is a problem which the schools 
face. The improvement of present pro- 
grams and the inauguration of new 
programs of adult education must be 
based upon careful analysis of the 
needs of the local community. The 
making of such analyses and the de- 
velopment of appropriate programs of 
education is a responsibility the schools 
must meet. 

In the decade before the war edu- 
cators and thoughtful people had be- 
come quite conscious that the program 
of secondary education was not well 
adapted to the needs of youth. Many 
influences contributed to this aware- 
ness. The large amount of failure, re- 
tardation, and elimination, the effects 
of the depression upon youth, the in- 
auguration of the C.C.C. and N.Y.A., 
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the recognition of the increasing amount 
of leisure time, of the decreasing op- 
portunity for employment of youth, 
and of the increasingly narrow special- 
ization in vocational skills needed in 
industry, and other factors were im- 
portant influences in the growing recog- 
nition of the inadequacy of the educa- 
tional program. But the studies and 
publications of the American Council 
on Education, the Educational Policies 
Commission, the Regents’ Inquiry in 
New York state, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Education 
Association, and other agencies were 
potent influences in developing an 
acute awareness of the effect of social 
change upon youth and the need to 
develop a more functional program of 
instruction. 

As a result of these influences previ- 
ous to the onset of the war state-wide 
programs of curriculum revision had 
been initiated and many individual 
schools had begun to experiment in 
the adjustment of the curriculum and 
instruction to the needs and abilities 
of youth. The war may have slowed 
this movement somewhat but has not 
halted it and in many ways has actually 
contributed both to showing its need 
and in furthering its progress. From 
the standpoint of the secondary school 
the most important postwar problem 
is the development of a functional 
program of education which is ad- 
justed to the abilities of youth and 
which will meet their immediate as well 
as future needs. 

Such a broad problem as this natu- 
rally breaks down into sub-problems 
which the school must attempt to solve 
if a sound educational program is to 
be developed. Within the limits of this 
article it is not possible to list all the 
sub-problems the schools must face, 
but some of the major problems may be 
suggested. As will be observed, these 
are not discrete but impinge and over- 
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lap upon each other. 

Fundamental to the development of 
a functional educational program is the 
need to define as precisely as possible 
the job the school is to do. This means 
that there must be a cooperative effort 
by all the staff, elementary and second- 
ary, to work out a clear statement of 
the purposes of education which all 
understand and to which all agree. 
This can be done only from study and 
understanding of our society and cul- 
ture, of the nature of individual growth 
and development, and of the abilities, 
understandings, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes, and ideas which are needed 
for successful participation in our so- 
cial order. When this is done, agree- 
ment should be reached concerning the 
functions which each unit in the school 
system is to perform in the attempt to 
reach these purposes. 

When purposes are defined, another 
problem is to break down the conven- 
tional subject matter organization of 
the curriculum into a core curriculum 
based upon the abilities which all youth 
need to participate in our social order. 
Provision must also be made for the 
special abilities or capacities, the spe- 
cial needs and goals of each individual. 
For a few, this means preparation for 
higher education but for the majority 
it means vocational preparation. Both 
materials and instruction must be re- 
lated to life and adjusted to individual 
capacities. To do this instruction must 
be individualized, and greater use made 
of visual aids, community resources 
and wider participation in community 
activities. Materials, experiences, and 
procedures must be organized and ad- 
justed to provide an educational pro- 
gram suited to the abilities of each 
youth. Throughout the program every 
effort must be made to obtain a sound 
articulation both between school units 
and between courses. 

To provide such an instructional 
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program the school faces the problem 
of obtaining adequate information 
about the abilities, experiences, achieve- 
ments, needs, and the immediate and 
probable future goals of each pupil so 
that teachers may base their instruc- 
tion upon as adequate knowledge of 
each pupil as can be obtained and so 
that a sound program of guidance may 
be set up. One of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the typical school at present 
is its failure to provide teachers with 
such data and help them to learn how 
to use it. Equally great is the failure to 
develop an adequate guidance program. 

The development of a sound pro- 
gram of instruction based upon indi- 
vidual abilities and needs will also 
require the abandonment of the old 
measures of progress based upon hours 
spent, credits earned, and group meas- 
ures and the devising of means to 
measure progress in terms of individual 
measures of capacity, need, growth, 
and performance. Individualizing in- 
struction will mean that some pupils 
will progress faster, accomplish much 
more than others in the same time. 
The progress of both the slower and 
faster performer should be measured in 
terms of his achievement, ability, and 
need rather than by some group stand- 
ard. This is a difficult problem which 
the school must solve. 

This brief outline attempts to sug- 
gest some of the major problems the 
high school faces if it is to develop a 
sound educational program. In en- 
deavoring to develop its program, the 
school must recognize two facts. It is 
the fundamental institution through 
which our society is attempting to de- 
velop in its youth the attitudes, 
ideals, understandings, appreciations, 
and skills which are basic to our demo- 
cratic way of life and that 80 percent 
of its graduates complete their formal 
education when they leave the school. 
It would appear logical and sensible, 
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therefore, for the high school to be con- 
cerned primarily with the needs of the 
youth who come to it and the value of 
its courses for these youth rather than 
with the conventional pattern of 
courses for college entrance. Provision 
should be made, as was pointed out 
above for the small proportion of 
youth who are going on to college but 
the interests of this proportion should 
not be allowed to supersede the inter- 
ests and needs of the large body of 
youth for whom the high school is the 
final source of preparation for adult life. 
Before the war educators were well 
aware that the educational problems 
the schools were facing arose from a 
technological revolution which was 
changing the economic, political, and 
social organization of our country and 
of the whole world. People were slowly 
beginning to recognize that we are one 
world, that no nation can live unto it- 
self alone but that the events, affairs, 
and policies in one nation affected all 
other peoples. The war has made people 
conscious of this inter-relationship in 
the affairs of the world as never before. 
They realize that what happens in one 
nation or in one community is of 
importance to the whole world and that 
peace, freedom, and economic, social, 
and political security can be attained 
only through cooperative planning. 
But nations still exist and will con- 
tinue to exist as nations, each with its 
own culture, with its own self-inter- 
ests, its own desire for security. If 
peace is to be maintained and peoples 
are to live together in harmony, then 
the nations of the world must learn to 
know each other better. Each must be 
willing to recognize the interests and 
needs of the other; each must learn to 
solve problems by intelligent debate, 
reason, compromise, and deliberate co- 
operation to find the solution best for 
the good of all. Within our own society 
the same necessity exists. The problems 
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of capital and labor and the welfare of 
the public, for example, can be better 
solved by honest endeavor to find solu- 
tions than by appeals to force through 
strikes and lockouts. 

The development of better interna- 
tional relations, of a sound world order, 
depends upon a better understanding 
of the economic, social, and political 
problems and needs of each nation. 
This is a responsibility of the school. 
Knowledge of customs, language, litera- 
ture, and other aspects of the cultures 
of other nations will assist, but knowl- 
edge of the economic and political 
problems is fundamental to any 
progress toward the solution of inter- 
national problems. Within our own 
borders the same kind of knowledge is 
basic to the solution of our domestic 
problems. 

The final problem which will be 
mentioned here is the need for a better 
understanding of the meaning of de- 
mocracy and the inculcation in our 
youth of democratic principles as an 
actual basis for living. Tolerance in 
religion or in our attitudes toward other 
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human beings is a negation of democ- 
racy, for tolerance implies inferiority 
rather than equality. To teach and de- 
velop practice in racial equality so that 
men of all races and colors may have 
equal opportunity for employment, 
economic security, adequate housing 
in a desirable environment, adequate 
education, and for the other rights and 
benefits of humanity is a task which 
the school must learn to perform better. 
Nor must this stop merely with racial 
equality but extend to the practice of 
democratic principles in industry, com- 
merce, social activities as well as in 
political life. 

As was said at the beginning of this 
article, the problems which the school 
faces in this postwar period are not 
greatly different from those of prewar 
days. Some are the immediate out- 
growth of the war but the major prob- 
lems are those with which the school 
was struggling before the war but 
which have new emphasis and new im- 
portance as a result of the war. They 
present a challenge to the best efforts 
of the secondary schools. 


THE REVISION OF THE POLICIES, REGULATIONS, 
AND CRITERIA 
Wirtram E. McVey 


THE accrediting procedures followed 
by the Commission on Secondary 
Schools are the outgrowth of many 
years of experimentation and represent 
the consensus of many leading edu- 
cators on both secondary and higher 
levels of instruction. No one doubts 
the constructive influence of the Poli- 
cies, Regulations, and Criteria for the 
Approval of Secondary Schools upon the 
quality and performance of the schools 
belonging to the Association. They 
have raised the whole level of second- 
ary education during the present cen- 
tury; they have promoted a better 
understanding between colleges and 
secondary schools; they have influ- 
enced specifically the qualifications of 
teachers, the teaching load, the library 
facilities, the nature of the school 
plant, and the policies of boards of 
education. 

Notwithstanding the qualities of 
merit, of which only a few have been 
enumerated, it becomes necessary to 
examine, occasionally, in a critical 
fashion, not only the criteria but in ad- 
dition the policies and regulations. This 
examination is imperative in order to 
make certain that the persistence of 
time-worn custom, which has caused 
many educational enterprises to lapse 
into the deep ruts of tradition, may not 
inhibit changes which seem desirable 
in order to harmonize procedures with 
modern thought and later develop- 
ments in the field of accreditation. 
With these purposes in mind, the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Com- 
mission has appointed a Committee on 
The Revision of the Policies, Regula- 
tions, and Criteria. The personnel of 
this committee follows: 


B. C. B. TicHE, North Dakota (Chairman) 

Epcar G. Jonnston, Michigan 

M. R. Owens, Arkansas 

A. J. Grsson, West Virginia 

Cart G. F. Franzkén, Indiana 

A. C. Cross, Colorado 

Wrram E. McVey, Illinois (Secretary) 
This committee is made up of men who 
have had many years of experience in 
the work of the Commission; they are 
thoroughly conversant with its prob- 
lems and will doubtless approach them 
with that sympathetic understanding 
so essential to success in an undertak- 
ing of this character. 

The committee has held one meet- 
ing. It convened in Chicago on June 
14, 1945, and continued through the 
following day. At the outset, the group 
felt that it should establish clearly the 
nature and limit of its responsibilities. 
The opinion prevailed that two tasks 
should be considered: (1) the clarifica- 
tion and interpretation of existing 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria; (2) 
a revision of established Policies, Regu- 
lations, and Criteria in a manner that 
will bring accrediting procedures in 
closer harmony with the principles 
established by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. 

The remainder of the sessions of June 
14 and 15 was devoted to a discussion 
of the policies of the Commission. It is 
the judgment of the committee that 
these are statements of guidance direct- 
ing the official actions of the Commis- 
sion, and that certain procedures are in 
need of clarification and interpretation 
if full use is to be made of the prin- 
ciples which they were designed to 
establish. With this end in view, each 
policy was subjected to critical ex- 
amination with the result that certain 
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interpretations arising from the discus- 
sions were recommended to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee in the hope 
that, if acceptable, they might be 
passed along to State Chairmen and 
Reviewing Committees as guiding 
principles in the implementation of 
present policies. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee follow: 


POLICY I 


No recommendations. 


POLICY 2 


It is the policy of the Commission to recom- 
mend the removal from the approved list of the 
Association any school which after a year’s warn- 
ing continues to violate the same regulation or 
criterion for approval which was violated the 
previous year. Upon the recommendation of the 
State Committee, this policy, however, may be 
waived by a three-fourths vote of the Commis- 
sion members present. 


Inter pretation 


State Committees are encouraged to advise a 
school, which has been warned for violation of a 
regulation or a criterion, to submit to an evalua- 
tion, using the Evaluative Criteria. This is to be 
done when, in the opinion of the State Commit- 
tee, such an evaluation will assist in improving 
the condition for which the school was warned or 
in explaining the extenuating circumstances 
which may justify a second warning or even the 
discontinuance of the warning. 


POLICY 3 


No recommendations. 


POLICY 4 


Credits acquired through summer session 
work, extension courses, correspondence courses 
or state examinations will be accepted by the 
Association as counting toward the preparation 
of the teacher if such credits are accepted by an 
approved institution of higher education. 


Inter pretation 


The Association recognizes that credit estab- 
lished in accordance with the recommendations 
in A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services is sound. Such 
credit may be counted as a part of the prepara- 
tion of the teacher, when accepted by an ap- 
proved institution of higher education. 
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POLICY 5 


No recommendations. 


POLICY 6 


No recommendations. 


POLICY 7 


It is the policy of the Association to warn high 
schools for violation of the conditions for eligi- 
bility to the approved list of the Association and 
to drop from this list any high school which 
violates the same regulation or criterion during 
consecutive years. High schools also may be 
warned or dropped whenever it becomes evident 
that they frequently violate conditions for eligi- 
bility to the approved list. In the case of a minor 
violation, the Association may instruct the State 
Committee to advise the school concerned. It is 
the policy of the Association not to take an action 
which is different from that recommended by the 
State Committee without first notifying the com- 
mittee of the state concerned. 


Interpretation 


The procedure suggested in the interpretation 
of Policy 2, also, applies to Policy 7. 


POLICY 8 


In the case of individual schools of states, 
reasonable deviations from regulations and cri- 
teria may be accepted by the Commission and 
approved by the Association when recommended 
by the State Committee. Such recommendations 
must be supported by substantial evidence show- 
ing that these deviations are justifiable. 


Inter pretation 


No school should be denied accreditation if it 
fails to meet fully all criteria and regulations 
provided its total educational pattern is good, as 
revealed by the results of a competent survey or 
other evidence. Policy 8, also, applies to new 
schools seeking admission. State Committees 
and Reviewing Committees are justified in ex- 
pecting closer adherence to published regulations 
and criteria in the case of new schools. Special 
attention, however, shall be given to the reports 
of State Committees which have used the 
Evaluative Criteria as one of the steps to be 
taken by new schools in making their applica- 
tions for admission. It is recommended that State 
Committees ask each prospective new school to 
carry out at least a self evaluation using the 
Evaluative Criteria. Such schools should be en- 
couraged to use the full Cooperative Study Pro- 
cedure, supplemented by a review of the self 
evaluation by a visiting committee or by the 
State Committee. 


REVISION OF POLICIES, REGULATIONS, AND CRITERIA 


It is the intention of the committee 
to examine carefully the Regulations 
and Criteria at its next meeting. The 
committee is aware of the existence of 
numerous problems to which it must 
direct its attention. Particular refer- 
ence is made to the transfer of teachers 
within a school system having more 
than one accredited high school and to 
the perennial question regarding the 
computation of teacher load, under the 
provisions of Criterion 8. The com- 
mittee proposes to examine, also, the 
manner in which pupil load is calcu- 
lated; the amount of credit in physical 
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education, music, typing, and other 
non-solid courses which may be earned 
in any one semester in addition to a 
full load of academic or other subjects. 
The revision of the Handbook for State 
and Reviewing Committees has a place 
on the agenda, and it is hoped that 
this document may fully reflect any 
revisions which are made in the Poli- 
cies, Regulations, and Criteria, as well 
as some other changes which experi- 
ence has proved desirable. Meanwhile, 
any suggestions and advice which may 
be sent in from those in the field will be 
most welcome. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND THE COOPERATIVE 
STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
Cart G. F. FRANZEN 


RANK-HAPPY is an expression that has 
been a very common one in this man’s 
war. Each individual wants to be 
given credit for something or other so 
as to stand well in the eyes of his im- 
mediate superior and thereby receive 
a recommendation for promotion. Espe- 
cially is this true when more than one 
individual thinks that he ought to re- 
ceive the accolade. Much has been 
written about the development of the 
Evaluative Criteria of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, 
and credit for its inception has been 
claimed by more than one group. Now 
it so happened that more than one 
group did experience the same sort of 
revival that actuated the North Cen- 
tral Association in 1933, but it was 
this group that took the actual steps 
which resulted in something being done 
about the matter. 

‘Something being done”’ about what? 
About the kind of standards which the 
Secondary Commission was enforcing 
upon member schools. In the late 
twenties and early thirties those in 
the position to apply the standards of 
the various accrediting agencies were 
beginning to raise serious questions 
about the validity of the prevailing 
standards as instruments for accredit- 
ing member schools. The charges were 
that the prevailing standards were 
mechanical, rigid, deadening, narrowly 
academic, that they were not in line 
with current educational philosophy, 
and that they were based on untested 
assumptions. These criticisms were 
brought out in open meetings of the 
Commission, but no definite action 
was taken until the 1933 meeting. 


In the meantime the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education 
had appointed a committee to revise 
the standards of that Commission. 
The work of this committee received 
such favorable reactions and com- 
ments that the Executive Committee 
voted on November 12, 1932, ‘‘that 
the chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools look into the matter 
of the work of the Committee on Stand- 
ards with a view toward taking steps 
to make a scientific study of the pres- 
ent standards. (The suggestion was 
made that the Committee familiarize 
themselves with the work which Mr. 
Haggerty is doing and other work 
that is being done.) The suggestion 
was made that Mr. Carrothers get in 
touch with Mr. Joseph Roemer, George 
Peabody College, about the Study of 
Standards.” 

Accordingly, at the 1933 meeting, 
Mr. Carrothers brought this recom- 
mendation to the attention of the Sec- 
ondary Commission. The following 
action was taken: “It was voted that 
the chairmen of the various state com- 
mittees be constituted ex-officio mem- 
bers of a committee to propose and 
organize a plan for the study and revi- 
sion of the standards. The committee 
was authorized to request from the 
Executive. Committee the necessary 
funds to undertake the study.” The 
Executive Committee granted the sum 
of $1,000 for the expenses of this Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee of Twenty, as it 
came to be called, had a meeting at 
the close of the 1933 business session 
to discuss what it might do. One of the 
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first decisions was that a committee of 
twenty was too large a group to bring 
together, and that more effective work, 
at least in the preliminary stages, 
might be done if a smaller committee 
were appointed. Someone suggested 
five as a suitable number. Five it was. 
Members of the group nominated each 
other. When the last man was named, 
the Committee of Five consisted of 
George E. Carrothers (chairman), Carl 
G. F. Franzén, J. T. Giles, M. R. 
Owens, and A. A. Reed. 

The first meeting of the new com- 
mittee was a momentous one. It met 
in Chicago July 3, 1933, at the time 
of the National Education Association 
convention. Invitations to attend had 
been extended to representatives of the 
Southern and Middle States Associa- 
tions and to Commissioner of Educa- 
tion-elect George F. Zook. It seemed 
to those assembled that the problem of 
the revision of standards was of too 
general importance to be studied by 
just one of the accrediting agencies, 
especially since the other two had been 
contemplating taking the same steps in 
its solution as had the North Central 
Association. So, at the invitation of 
Mr. Zook, representatives of the three 
Associations and of the New England 
Conference met in Washington, D. C., 
August 18 and 19, 1933, and organized 
as a national committee. They invited 
the Northwest Association and the 
State of California to participate. Thus 
the Committee of Twenty-one came 
into existence, five members from each 
of the original three Associations, three 
from the New England Conference, 
two from the Northwest Association, 
and one from California. All six groups 
were asked to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the project. Plans were made 
to ask assistance of the General Edu- 
cation Board, since the committee 
members realized that the costs would 
exceed the amounts that the various 
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associations would be able to give. 

Then, just as in the case of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty, the General Com- 
mittee, as the Committee of Twenty- 
one came to be designated, decided 
that its work would be expedited if an 
Executive Committee of nine were 
selected to do the major part of the 
work. The North Central Association 
was represented by Messrs. Carrothers 
and Giles. Mr. Carrothers was chair- 
man of the General Committee and of 
the Executive Committee. This latter 
committee made all the major decisions 
and planned the course of action to be 
followed. But, in order that matters 
might be speeded up even more, the 
Executive Committee appointed an 
Administrative Committee of three, of 
which Mr. Carrothers was a member. 
Any final judgments, however, were 
made by the General Committee. For 
purposes of historical accuracy it 
should be noted that the representa- 
tives from the North Central Associa- 
tion were the ones who stood firm to 
have the General Committee com- 
posed entirely of the representatives of 
the accrediting or regional agencies, 
and that any other individuals should 
be considered as advisory members. 
Otherwise, the committee would have 
been headed up by the Office of Edu- 
cation, and the control would have 
passed out of the hands of the con- 
stituent associations. 

The report of the preliminary work 
of the General Committee was de- 
scribed by Mr. Carrothers in the Janu- 
ary, 1937, issue of the QUARTERLY. An 
analysis was made of everything pub- 
lished on the many elements which, 
added together, produce a good school. 
Because of the nature of the work it 
was doing, the Committee of Twenty- 
one and the advisors adopted the 
name, The Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, and, in the 
fall of 1935, established national head- 
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quarters at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Walter C. Eells as 
coordinator, or director. Under his 
able leadership and direction the an- 
alyses that had been made were organ- 
ized and molded into what were called 
the Evaluative Criteria. During the year 
1936-37, two hundred high schools 
were visited and subjected to the test 
of the Evaluative Criteria. Of these two 
hundred schools, 89 were members of 
the North Central Association. The 
next year, 1937-38, of the fifteen 
schools selected to validate the results 
of the 1936-37 evaluations, five were 
in the North Central Association, and 
of the seventy-five supplementary 
schools evaluated under state auspices 
in which one of the Cooperative Study’s 
field representatives served as a mem- 
ber of the visiting committee, twenty- 
one belonged to the North Central 
Association. Of the eight full-time 
members of the 1936-37 visiting com- 
mittees, only two came from the North 
Central Association, Paul A. Rehmus, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, and J. E. 
Worthington, of Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin. In 1938-39, Edgar G. Johnston, of 
the ‘University of Michigan, was one 
of the four field representatives. 

The 1940 edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria was the culmination of the 
greatest cooperative movement in sec- 
ondary education ever witnessed by 
this country. Where, under previous 
analyses and reports, the implementa- 
tion of any further action had been an 
entirely individual and voluntary mat- 
ter, in this instance an actual labora- 
tory situation had been provided for 
the conduct of the experiment. An 
answer had been found to the ques- 
tion, ““What is a good school?” and 
hundreds of schoolmen had had a share 
in giving the answer. A significant 
milestone had been reached by ac- 
crediting and regional associations. 
They had learned that they had prob- 
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lems in common and that state, re- 
gional, geographical, and political bound- 
aries were nominal rather than real. 
They had discovered that it was pos- 
sible to judge a school as a whole, in 
that deficiencies in one area were bal- 
anced by excellences in one or more 
others, and that rigid adherence to an 
inflexible measuring stick was educa- 
tionally unsound. They had found that 
accreditation was only one of their 
functions and that a far bigger con- 
tribution was their part in stimulating 
member schools to be doing even better 
jobs than they were doing, because the 
Educational Temperatures furnished 
them a picture, whose implications 
could not be denied, of their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

So here we have the instrument, the 
beginnings of whose birth took place at 
that fateful meeting in April, 1933. 
What have been the more intimate 
connections of the North Central Asso- 
ciation with the Evaluative Criteria in 
the more recent years of its history? In 
the first place, the Association helped 
finance the study in its developmental 
stages. A total sum of $8,500 over a 
five-year period was its contribution, 
The other Associations also contrib- 
uted, but the major financial support 
came from the $141,000 granted by 
the General Education Board. 

The June 27, 1936, meeting of the 
Executive Committee was devoted al- 
most entirely to the work of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. “It was the feeling of the 
members of the Committee that a 
definite plan of administrative pro- 
cedure should be adopted so that those 
representing the North Central Asso- 
ciation in the Study of Secondary 
School Standards would have available 
more information and a better under- 
standing relative to their duties and 
responsibilities. The committee care- 
fully reviewed its former actions per- 
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taining to the participation of the 
North Central Association in the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
‘Standards. A careful consideration was 
also given to the work which has been 
done by the Committee of Five which 
was originally solely a subcommittee 
of the Committee of Twenty State 
Chairmen appointed by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools. This Com- 
mittee of Five as a subcommittee of 
the Committee of Twenty State Chair- 
men was made responsible for making a 
study of secondary school standards 
with a view to bringing together scien- 
tific data and material which could be 
used by the Committee of Twenty 


State Chairmen in making standards . 


for the accrediting of secondary schools 
by the North Central Association. The 
Committee of Twenty State Chairmen 
is clearly responsible to the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools. 


On November 18, 1933, Mr. George E. Car- 
rothers, as the chairman of the subcommittee 
on the study of standards, made a report of 
progress to the Executive Committee of the 
North Central Association. The Executive Com- 
mittee accepted and approved the report and 
authorized the participation of the North Central 
Association in a nationwide study of standards, 

The original subcommittee of five authorized 
by the Committee of Twenty State Chairmen by 
this action became a committee representing the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in the National Committee on 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 

It is evident that the Committee of Five now 
occupies two positions. It is responsible to the 
Commission on Secondary Schools for submitting 
to the Committee of Twenty State Chairmen 
scientific data, materials, and recommendations 
which can be used by the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools in making standards for accredit- 
ing. It is responsible to the Executive Committee 
as a committee representing the North Central 
Association in all matters which pertain to the 
participation of the North Central Association in 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 

As a committee representing the North Cen- 
tral Association, all members of the Committees 
of Five must be nominated by the Executive 
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Committee when the Association is in session and 
all members appointed to membership on this 
committee must be elected by the Executive 
Committee in the event that vacancies occur 
while the Association is not in session. In view 
of the fact that the Committee of Five represents 
also the Commission on Secondary Schools, it 
was the opinion of the Executive Committee that 
it would act on recommendations and nomina- 
tions for membership in this committee made 
by the Commission on Secondary Schools or by 
the officers of this Commission at the time when 
the Commission is not in session. 

On October 12, 1935, it was voted to accept 
the following Committee of Five representing 
the North Central Association in the Cooperative 
Study of Standards: George E. Carrothers (chair- 
man), M. R. Owens, A. A. Reed, C. G. F. 
Franzén, and J. T. Giles. The members appointed 
by Chairman Hunt of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools be used as advisory members of 
the Committee of Five on all studies and matters 
pertaining to the formulation of standards within 
the North Central Association. At that time a 
recommendation was made to the effect that in 
the case of vacancies in the committee mentioned 
above, such vacancies should be filled by the 
Chairman of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools so as to include at least one or two high 
school principals. This recommendation was 
made by the Committee after George E. Car- 
rothers, Chairman of the Committee of Five, . 
informed the Executive Committee that the 
National Committee was not willing to have the 
committee representing the North Central Asso- 
ciation increased to seven members. 

On June 27, 1936, it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Executive Committee that the mem- 
bership of the Committee of Five had peen 
changed and that it now consists of the following 
members: George E. Carrothers (chairman), C. 
G. F. Franzén, J. T. Giles, E. E. Morley, and 
Raymond Osborne. 


At the January 30, 1937, meeting of 
the Executive Committee one correc- 
tion was made in the minutes, “namely, 
the membership of the Committee of 
Five reported to the Executive Com- 
mittee on June 27, 1936, should have 
included M. R. Owens instead of Mr. 
Raymond Osborne.” 

Mr. Giles resigned from the Com- 
mittee of Five, effective April 8, 1937, 
and the late Dean C. R. Maxwell was 
appointed to replace him. Mr. Owens 
was recommended to take the place of 
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Mr. Giles on the Executive Committee 
of the Cooperative Study. The Com- 
mittee of Five continued with this new 
membership until the death of Dean 
Maxwell in 1940, when W. S. Roe was 
appointed to take his place. By this 
time, the 1940 edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria had appeared, with no further 
plans for modification for at least five 
years. In the meantime war broke out, 
so that the Committee of Five, as such, 
hardly functioned. 

Then in early 1945, the Cooperative 
Study asked through its representative 
on the Administrative Committee, Mr. 
Carrothers, if the North Central Asso- 
ciation wished to reconsider its repre- 
sentatives on the General Committee. 
The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Secondary Commission at 
the 1945 annual meeting, which, be- 
cause of travel restrictions, consisted of 
the twenty state chairmen only. The 
chairman of the Commission, B. C. B. 
Tighe, was empowered to nominate 
five representatives to the Executive 
Committee. On April 6 and June 16, 
1945, the following were approved: M. 
R. Owens and C. G. F. Franzén to 
serve aS continuing members for one 
year, and G. E. Carrothers, W. E. 

‘McVey and 'H. C. Mardis to serve for 
two years. 

In the meantime, the effect of the 
North Central Association’s relation- 
ship, through the Committee of Five, 
with the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ardy School Standards, on the work of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
was noted in many ways. For the first 
time, in 1938, the title, Policies, Regu- 
lations, and Standards for the Accredit- 
ing of Secondary Schools, was changed 
to read, Policies, Regulations, and Cri- 
teria for the Approval of Secondary 
Schools. 

Then, too, at the annual meeting in 
1938, ‘The Commission accepted the 
resignation of members of all standing 
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committees and approved unanimously 
a motion to create a new committee of 
nine representative persons appointed 
by the incoming and outgoing officers 
of the Commission, responsibility of 
which would be to discover ways and 
means for adopting forthcoming pro- 
posals growing out of the Cooperative 
Study and directing such other re- 
sponsibilities as they pertain to the 
evaluation of schools. The Committee 
of Five set up by the Committee of 
Twenty is continued during the life of 
the Cooperative Study.” 

This new Committee of Nine “‘ar- 
ranged for the services of field repre- 
sentatives made available... by the 
sponsors of the Cooperative Study. 
Some one or more of these persons were 
invited to practically all the states 
in our Association. Their leadership 
proved most effective and resulted in 
some very constructive work being 
done in applying the evaluative cri- 
teria and in training additional leaders 
in the state to carry on.” 

For the first time, an introduction 
appeared in the 1938-39 pamphlet, 
Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for 
the Approval of Secondary Schools: 


In the proposed revision of our standards the 
Committee! has been guided by the following 
principles: 1. That until the final recommenda- 
tions of the Cooperative Study on Secondary 
School Standards are available for careful study 
no radical departures from the present accredita- 
tion practices should be undertaken. 

2. That revisions at the present time should 
as far as possible be confined to: 

a. Clarification and, if possible, a simplifica- 
tion of present practices and requirements. 

b. Making the criteria of evaluation more 
flexible. This means that schools should be judged 
as a whole, and that deficiencies in one aspect 
may be more than compensated by superiority 
in other aspects. 

c. Placing less emphasis on annual accredita- 
tion and more emphasis upon continuous forms 
of evaluation. 


1 The old Committee on Standards, whose 
chairman was Dr. H. G. Hotz. 
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d. Shifting the program of evaluation more 
and more from a mere accrediting procedure to 
a program of wholesome stimulation and wide 
participation through more direct supervision 
and long-time studies of changes in educational 
practices, 

e. Erasing as far as possible the artificial line 
of distinction between “academic” and ‘“non- 
academic” phases of school work. 


At this same meeting, 1938, Policy 8 
was changed to read: “In the case of 
individual schools or states, reason- 
able deviations from regulations and 
criteria may be accepted by the Com- 
mission and approved by the Associa- 
tion when recommended by the State 
Committee. Such recommendations 
must be supported by substantial evi- 
dence showing that these deviations 
are justifiable.” In fact, the 1938-39 
“Criteria”? were entirely rewritten as a 
preliminary step to further modifica- 
tion as a result of future recommenda- 
tions growing out of the wide use of 
the Evaluative Criteria. Just as one 
illustration, we note the changes in the 
wording of the sentence that introduces 
the ‘‘Criteria.” In the 1934-35 edition 
[Policies, Regulations and Standards for 
the Accrediting of Secondary Schools] we 
find this statement, ‘Standards are 
rules for the government of high schools 
which may be violated only upon 
penalty of warning.” In 1937-38 it 
was changed to read, “Standards are 
criteria for evaluating the work of a 
school, the violation of which shall re- 
sult in a warning or advice to the 
school.” Then, in the 1938-39 bulletin 
[Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for 
the Approval of Secondary Schools], the 
further impact of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria is revealed in the following sen- 
tence, “The standards of excellence 
which a school shall maintain are stated 
in terms of these criteria.” 

In 1939, the Committee of Nine was 
changed to a committee of seven, 
known as a Committee on Policies, to 
consist of the chairman, the immediate 
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past chairman, the secretary, and four 
other members of the Commission. The 
secretary’s report for that year states: 


There are now in the majority of states a con- 
siderable number of trained persons qualified to 
give further service to the several states in in- 
forming member schools with respect to the 
evaluative criteria, their values, the procedure 
and techniques in applying these criteria for 
evaluating schools for purposes of stimulation 
and improvement. 

It is recommended, therefore, that a list of 
qualified and available persons, not to exceed 
nine in number, shall be prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Policies and that this list be submitted 
to any State Committee desiring the services of 
these persons. It is further recommended that 
the actual necessary travel and subsistence ex- 
penses be met out of funds made available for 
this purpose by the Association upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Secondary 
Schools. 

This list of persons shall constitute an Ad- 
visory Committee on the use of the Evaluative 
Criteria and shall be responsible to the Commit- 
tee on Policies. 

It seems, in view of the foregoing, that the 
opportunities for more effectively utilizing the 
many fine contributions of the Cooperative 
Study are now assured. The spirit of the mem- 
bers of the Commission—their attitude with 
respect to the true significance of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria and their use in secondary schools, . 
is indeed heartening. The challenge is there and 
the Commission is ready to accept it [italics mine.] 


Other important statements in this 
same report are: 


It is recommended that the Commission con- 
tinue the use of the evaluative criteria for pur- 
poses of stimulation and improvement of mem- 
ber schools. State Committees may, at their dis- 
cretion, require that schools seeking membership in 
the Association apply by the evaluative criteria 
[italics mine]. 

It is hoped over a period of five years all mem- 
ber schools will have availed themselves of and 
profited by these evaluative criteria as developed 
through the agency of the National Committee 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary Schools. 


The recommendation with respect to 
the selection of a group of not more 
than nine men experienced in the ap- 
plication of the Evaluative Criteria was 
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accepted, and an appropriation of 
$2,500 was made by the Executive 
Committee for the expenses of these 
men, 

Those appointed to serve were Eli 
Foster, principal of Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; J. W. Die- 
fendorf, state chairman, New Mexico; 
Ray F. Myers, principal of Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Carl G. F. Franzén, state chair- 
man, Indiana; Edgar G. Johnston, 
University of Michigan; A. C. Cross, 
state chairman, Colorado; L. R. Kilzer, 
University of Wyoming; O. K. Garret- 
son, state chairman, Arizona; and A. 
C. Cross, state chairman, Colorado. 

All twenty states were invited to 
make use of these men. Minnesota and 
Nebraska did not respond. Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Montana indi- 
cated no desire for any assistance. Ohio 
could not be accommodated. Eleven 
states, then, received assistance as fol- 
lows : 


Mr. Cross—North Phoenix, Arizona, and Kem- 
merer and Cokeville, Wyoming. 

Mr. Diefendorf—Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Mr. Franzén—Will Rogers (Tulsa), Oklahoma; 
Marshall College High, Nitro, and Madison, 
West Virginia; North Muskegon and Manistee, 
Michigan 

Mr. Garretson—Springer, New Mexico 

Mr. Johnston—College High (Greeley) and 
Englewood, Colorado; Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 
sin 

Mr. Kilzer—Dickinson and Enderlin, South 
Dakota, Lemmon and Yankton, North Da- 
kota 


At the 1940 meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools the number 
of members of the evaluating commit- 
tee was reduced to seven. Messrs. 
Cross, Diefendorf; Franzén, Johnston, 
and Myers were holdovers from the 
1939 committee. A. J. Holley of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College and R. Nelson 
Snider, principal of South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, were the 
two new members. The sum of $1,500 
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was appropriated for the expenses of 
the evaluating committee, but an addi- 
tional $2,800 was granted and allocated 
to each state on the basis of one dollar 
per member school and one hundred 
dollars for those states in which there 
were fewer than one hundred schools. 
In other words, a double type of stimu- 
lation was encouraged in the use of the 
Evaluative Criteria. During the year 
the following special evaluations were 
conducted: 


Mr. Cross—Laramie, Wyoming 

Mr. Diefendorf—Macon and Hickman High, 
Columbia, Missouri 

Mr. Franzén—Yuma Union, Arizona 

Mr. Holley—Albuquerque, New Mexico; Climax, 
Colorado 

Mr. Johnston—Bloomfield Hills, Centreville, 
and Northville, Michigan 

Mr. Myers—Park River, North Dakota 

Mr. Snider—Webster, Spearfish, Belle Fourche, 
Watertown, Brookings, and Redfield, South 
Dakota 


All told, thirty-seven schools were 
evaluated by the special committee, as 
follows: Arizona, 3; Colorado, 3; 
Kansas, 1; Michigan, 5; Missouri, 2; 
New Mexico, 2; North Dakota, 3; 
Oklahoma, 1; South Dakota, 10; West 
Virginia, 3; Wisconsin, 1; and Wyo- 
ming, 3. 

When the Commission held its an- 
nual meeting in 1941, the work of 
acquainting the member states with 
the use and application of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria by means of its own field 
representatives was considered a fait 
accom pl1, and the evaluating committee 
was dismissed. The Commission, how- 
ever, felt that the state committees 
themselves needed continued stimula- 
tion, and so it asked the Executive 
Committee to set aside the sum of 
$2,000 for any expenses incurred by a 
state committee in carrying on the edu- 
cational program of evaluation. States 
with fewer than one hundred member 
schools were allotted a maximum of 
sixty dollars; those whose membership 
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was over one hundred schools were 
granted sixty cents a school. By the 
middle of March, 1942, only eight 
states had asked to be reimbursed for 
implementing the Evaluative Criteria; 
namely, Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Con- 
sequently, in 1942 this special fund 
was abolished, but provisions were 
made for any emergency evaluations 
by allotting $1,500 to the contingency 
fund of the Administrative Commit- 
tee, as the Policies Committee of seven 
had come to be called. 

In order to test the qualitative 
phases of the Evaluative Criteria the 
annual report blank for 1941-42 in- 
cluded a page for a self-evaluation of 
each school. The ten Criteria were 
listed together with the necessary sub- 
heads. A five-point scale furnished the 
opportunity for the evaluator or evalu- 
ators to give their estimate of the rat- 
ing of the school or each item, 5 being 
very superior, and 1 very inferior. This 
was the same scale as that used in the 
Evaluative Criteria. These were the di- 
rections: “It is suggested that the 
evaluation of this school... be made 
by a local committee composed of the 
administrative head of the school and 
not fewer than four other members ap- 
pointed by him with the approval of 
the Board of Education and including 
two teachers, one board member or 
school patron, and one high school 
senior. Compare this high school with 
other accredited schools of comparable 
size and rate each item by placing a 
check in the column that represents the 
judgment of the Committee. Each 
member of the Committee should care- 
fully read the Policies, Regulations, and 
Criteria of the North Central Associa- 
tion before attempting to judge any 
item. Then the state committee indi- 
cated whether, in its judgment, the 
evaluations were too high or too low. 
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In the majority of instances they felt 
that the self-evaluations were too high. 

The experience of such a self-evalua- 
tion was made the basis of the Commis- 
sion’s 1942 Thursday evening program, 
when a committee, composed, as recom- 
mended in the directions, of a prin- 
cipal, a patron, teachers, and a high- 
school senior related their experiences 
and reactions to the self-evaluating 
procedure 

During the years in which the Eval- 
uative Criteria have been tried out in 
the states of the North Central Asso- 
ciation the national office of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards has been collecting annual 
data from each of the state chairmen 
relative to the extent to which the 
Criteria have been used in evaluating 
schools during the year. The tabula- 
tion (Table I) was made according to 
the number of schools evaluated under 
the auspices of the state departments of 
education, regional associations, and 
still others, and those that were self- 
evaluated. Also tabulated was the num- 
ber using the alpha, beta, or gamma 
scales, and whether or not the evalua- 
tion program was limited to member 
schools or those applying for member- 
ship. Since it was evident that those 
states whose chairmen were in the 
state department reported evaluations 
as state evaluations, and those in which 
the chairmanship was in the university 
reported them as under regional or 
other auspices, all three types have 
been combined for this report. Column 
1 lists all three of these evaluations, 
and Column 2 lists the self-evaluations. 

The largest number of directed eval- 
uations was made in 1939-40, the larg- 
est number of self-evaluation in 1941- 
42, after which year, because of the 
war, very few states conducted evalua- 
tions of any kind. Indiana was the only 
state to have evaluations every year. 
The situation in Kansas is somewhat 
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atypical. A plausible explanation is 
that the state chairman, who is in the 
state department, used the Evaluative 
Criteria as a guide in the inspection of 
schools, because there was no indica- 
tion as to the use of any of the three 
scales. The state that has really con- 
ducted the largest number of self- 
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evaluating experience. Practically all 
the schools used the alpha scale. The 
only states which have consistently 
required the use of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria by schools applying for member- 
ship are Arizona, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. 

And now that so many schools know 


TABLE I 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE “EVALUATIVE CRITERIA” HAVE BEEN USED By SCHOOLS 
In NortH CENTRAL TERRITORY! 


1939-40 | 1940-41 
State 

Arizona.s. Biante Ee Ss lne 2 
Arkansas 3h vascccrcicteee oe Bal a eal se} 
Colorado’ fyc.c ccrere tetas 67 15 17 | 20 
NOISE Am met tate s ctetee cece 
MIN ariaiverates cats -« cieteets ake 13 10 
NOW yone toil Aelia sieretaiers shore 
KANSAS ope veilars tres ot Nesoyereloceus 25 | 75 | 20 |100 
MCh palit rcrsapsicieis sere on 5 4 
Mannesatacmniit ts cece 
IMisSouri@e site ee Se freee 
Montanareianscaciaose spon 2 6 
Nebraska sn cai oeie cree 12 20 
iINewslViexicomrmimcminicccr: 2 
INorthiDakotam.cecrcee: Ae| an et |e ro 
QOhiot eRe. ER eis ee 10 20 
Oklahomaaeeaies tesa: iB I 
SouthW@akotassta sneer 5 
IWiestiVirciniaa reer ie 8 2 
WiISCOnSINE a. hicaciqeaiie tiee 2| 12 
Wiyomin gene 72et.aeeia «ee Ell 8 3 

PE Ot all eda cs8 atari tis Se 107 |121 | 83 |175 


1941-42 


1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 | Total 


2 2 3] 11 

5 9 | 23 

II I 44 | 20 

9 2 I I 4 38 | 20 

3 3 

14 | 5° 59 |225 

3 S 3 5 | 12 | II 
I I 

8 8 

6 ane 

20 52 

2 2) 2 

5 | 14 

13 | 7° I 43 | 71 

7 3 

2 I 7 4 

8 2 6 I 21 6 

6 | 25 Sale Siz 

W/ 3 3 I 2 I Delon ene 

74 |192 7 | 14 2 8 5 6 |278 |516 


1 For each year Column A gives the number of evaluations made under state, regional, or other 
auspices, and Column B gives the number of self-evaluations. 
* Ohio reported many self-evaluations but did not give the number. 


evaluations is Ohio. Four states, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, re- 
ported no evaluations under the direc- 
tion of the state committee. Those 
states which have done the most to 
implement the Evaluative Criteria are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. All in all, ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the member 
schools have felt. the impact of the 


what is meant by the Evaluative Cri- 
teria and since so many principals have 
served on evaluating committees even 
though their own schools may not have 
been evaluated, what has happened to 
the spark that put the whole movement 
in action? The Committee of Five, 
according to the minutes of the Execu- 
tive Committee, had two functions to 
perform; namely, one to represent the 
Association on the Cooperative Study 
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of Secondary School Standards, and the 
other to report to the Committee of 
Twenty State Chairmen and to the 
Committee on Standards anything that 
might be used to make more flexible 
and truly educational the current 
standards for accrediting schools. Some- 
where along the line this second rela- 
tionship was overlooked. A reasonable 
explanation is that Mr. Carrothers, 
the chairman of the Committee of 
Five, ceased being chairman of the 
Michigan State Committee in 1936 and 
has not been so active since in the 
affairs of the Secondary Commission. 
Consequently, no one of the other 
members of the Committee of Five 
could take it upon himself to be re- 
sponsible for seeing that the second 
relationship was kept a continually 
functioning one. And so, with the ex- 
ception of the changes already men- 
tioned in the 1938-39 bulletin, nothing 
further was done in the way of applying 
the Evaluative Criteria to improve ac- 
crediting procedures until a meeting of 
the Administrative Committee, Octo- 
ber 17, 1941. According to the minutes, 
“Dr. Clevenger then commented on the 
need for a re-statement of our present 
Criteria. It was moved by Mr. Cross 
and seconded by Mr. Gibson that Mr. 
Clevenger and Chairman Franzén be 
delegated to study the Policies, Regu- 
lations, and Criteria and prepare a 
revision to be submitted to the Com- 
mission for consideration next March. 
The Motion carried.” Mr. Clevenger 
and Mr. Franzén met in December 
and prepared the requested revision. 
What they did was to take the current 
bulletin for accrediting and restate its 
“Criteria” in the language of the 
qualitative terminology of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria, but at the same time, cer- 
tain quantitative elements were pre- 
served, such as those dealing with the 
qualifications of teachers and adminis- 
trative officials. Nothing was done 
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with respect to the ‘Policies’ and the 
“Regulations.” The report was given at 
the meeting of the Secondary Commis- 
sion on March 25, 1942. Mr. Franzén 
said, “We are not asking for any par- 
ticular discussion on this thing today, 
but we want you to look over this 
and send in any criticisms. It is by no 
means a perfect instrument as yet, but 
so far as I, personally, am willing to 
state, with due apologies to the Co- 
operative Study, it is the best descrip- 
tion of what we try to identify as a 
good secondary school.”’ And there the 
matter rested. 

Mr. Franzén was succeeeded by A. J. 
Gibson as chairman of the Commission 
and therefore of the Administrative 
Committee. He asked for a reappoint- 
ment of the committee to revise the 
“Criteria.” The request was granted. 
Mr. Clevenger and Mr. Franzén were 
to select a third man to work with 
them. The war was on, both men were 
busy; Mr. Clevenger entered the Serv- 
ice, and the third man was not se- 
lected. In the January 8, 1943, minutes 
we find the following statement. “‘After 
some discussion of the advisability of 
any general revision at this time, it 
was decided by the Committee that 
the authorization to study the revision 
had no time limit and the secretary 
was instructed to write Mr. Clevenger 
and ask if he desired to make a report 
of progress during the meeting.” Mr. 
Franzén reported for Mr. Clevenger 
and proposed for approval that the 
committee continue along the lines it 
had initiated. But he was the only 
one left to carry on. So Chairman Gib- 
son added A. C. Cross and W. N. Van 
Slyck. Instead, however, of continuing 
with the original program of revision, 
the new committee was assigned the 
more immediate task of revising Regu- 
lation 6-c, the definition of a unit, and 
Criterion 4, the qualifications of the 
librarian. Mr. Van Slyck became too 
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ill to work with the committee, so Mr. 
Cross was assigned the task of revising 
Regulation 6-c, and Mr. Franzén that 
of Criterion 4. The results of their 
efforts became the basis of the 1944-45 
referendum vote which was _ over- 
whelmingly in favor of the adoption 
of both revisions. So far as they could 
learn, their duties as members of the 
committee to revise the ‘Criteria’ 
had been performed, in spite of the 
action of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on January 8, 1943, already men- 
tioned. 

But all hope was not yet lost. Mr. 
W. E. McVey was president of the 
Association in 1943-44. His presiden- 
tial address was on the subject, ‘‘The 
Accreditation of Secondary Schools.” 
Although he made only casual refer- 
ence to the Evaluative Criteria, his 
whole argument was along such simi- 
lar lines that it was evident that his 
thoughts were in the same direction. 
He was especially equipped to deal 
with this topic because he had been 
a member of a joint committee to de- 
velop standards for accrediting four- 
year junior colleges. He had had to de- 
velop a set of standards that was a 
compromise between those applied by 
the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities and the Evaluative Criteria. 
So, he, too, in addition to Mr. Franzén, 
began a crusade to put the Evaluative 
Criteria to practical use. 

In the meantime, Secretary O. K. 
Garretson had reworded the “Guiding 
Principles” for the 1944-45 bulletin. 
They now read: 


The following general principles govern the 
thinking of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools in the formulation of its policies, regula- 
tions, and criteria: 

1. Greater educational values are to be at- 
tained through wholesome stimulation and wise 
leadership of member schools than from com- 
plete reliance on the procedures and mechanics 
of accreditation. In an attempt to realize these 
values the Commission should: 
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a. Place greater responsibility for stimulation 
and leadership on the State Committees. 

b. Stimulate, direct, and supervise the activi- 
ties of the State Committees. 

c. Initiate and direct long-time studies of 
changes in educational practices. 

d. Place less emphasis on annual accreditation 
and more emphasis on programs of continuous 
evaluation. 

e. Judge schools as a whole and permit marked 
superiority in one aspect to compensate for 
minor deficiencies in another. 

f. Erase the artificial line of distinction be- 
tween “academic” and “non-academic” phases 
of school work. 

g. Evaluate schools on the basis of the degree 
to which their pupils achieve the goals indicated 
in the stated and approved philosophy and 
objectives for secondary education of the indi- 
vidual school. 

2. In its attempt to stimulate, direct, and 
supervise the work of the State Committees 
and member schools, progress is best made 
through orderly and progressive change of the 
policies, regulations, and criteria. 


Mr. McVey presented his arguments 
for a revision of the ‘“‘Criteria” at a 
meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, December 8, 1944. “‘As a result 
of the discussion it was moved, sec- 
onded, and carried unanimously that, 
‘The Chairman appoint a committee 
to develop usable and practical pro- 
cedures for the evaluation of member 
schools which will place more em- 
phasis upon desirable forms of quali- 
tative evaluation as enunciated in the 
Guiding Principles’.”” Chairman Tighe 
named the following men to the com- 
mittee: Edgar G. Johnston, M. R. 
Owens, A. C. Cross, A. J. Gibson, 
Carl G. F. Franzén, William E. Mc- 
Vey, and B. C. B. Tighe. 

This new committee met on June 
14 and 15, 1945, with Mr. McVey as 
secretary. Its first action was a resolu- 
tion to the effect “that it be the sense 
of this group that we have two tasks 
to consider: (1) the clarification and 
interpretation of existing Policies, Reg- 
ulations, and Criteria, (2) a revision 
of established Policies, Regulations, 
and Criteria in a manner that will 
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bring our accrediting procedures in 
closer harmony with the principles 
established by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards.”’ The 
committee then devoted itself to de- 
vising statements that would serve 
to clarify and interpret the ‘‘Policies.”’ 
Policies 2 and 8 received most atten- 
tion. The following interpretation was 
developed for Policy 2, which concerns 
the warning and removal of member 
schools: “State Committees are en- 
couraged to advise a school which has 
been warned for violation of a regula- 
tion or a criterion to submit to an 
evaluation, using the Evaluative Cri- 
teria, when in the opinion of the State 
Committee such an evaluation will as- 
sist in improving the condition for 
which the school was warned or in 
explaining the extenuating circum- 
stances which may justify a second 
warning or even the discontinuance of 
the warning.” 

Policy 8 reads, “In the case of indi- 
vidual schools of states, reasonable 
deviations from regulations and cri- 
teria may be accepted by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the Association 
when recommended by the State Com- 
mittee. Such recommendations must 
be supported by substantial evidence 
showing that these deviations are justi- 
fiable.”’ 

The application of this policy was 
the cause of a great difference of 
opinion at the 1945 meeting of the 
Secondary Commission, which, as has 
already been mentioned, was repre- 
sented by the twenty state chairmen 
and the officers only. Some of these 
chairmen had gone on the assumption 
that the wording of Policy 8 applied 
to new as well as to old schools, Much 
to their surprise their interpretation 
was over-ruled, even though their in- 
terpretation had been accepted in pre- 
vious years as leading in the direction 
to which the Committee of Five had 
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originally pointed the way. 

An analysis of the occupancy of the 
state chairmanships during the year 
since the original Committee of Twen- 
ty State Chairmen began to function 
will reveal a most interesting situation. 
The only state committees who have 
had the same chairmen from 1933 to 
the 1945 annual meeting are those in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, New 
Mexico, and West Virginia. The fol- 
lowing list shows when the other 
fifteen states had new chairmen. 


Arizona 1934 

Illinois 1944 

Towa 1937, 1945 

Kansas 1934, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1941, 
1944, 1945 

Michigan 1936, 1941 

Minnesota 1942, 1945 

Missouri 1934 : 

Montana 1934, 1936, 1937, 1940, 1942, 
1945 

Nebraska 1942 

North Dakota 1935, 1936, 1937, 1940, 1942, 
1945 

Ohio 1936, 1938, 1944 

Oklahoma 1934, 1940 

South Dakota 1937, 1940, I94I, 1944 

Wisconsin 1937, 1940 

Wyoming 1940 


Nine states had two or more changes 
within the twelve-year period, five 
had three or more, and three had four 
or more. One had six changes, and one 
had seven. Such a change in personnel 
in the composition of the Committee 
of Twenty State Chairmen, from the 
time of the inception of the study to 
revise the standards for accrediting, 
may account for the changed attitude 
toward the interpretation of Policy 8, 
because eleven of the fifteen state 
chairmen had come into office since 
1938, when that Policy was adopted. 
These changes may also account for 
the fact that the established relation- 
ship of the Committee of Five to the 
Committee of Twenty State Chair- 
men had been lost sight of and for 
much of the uncertainty during the 
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past five years as to just what to do 
in bringing the Evaluative Criteria 
home to roost. 

At any rate, this newer committee 
of state chairmen produced the fol- 
lowing interpretation to guide review- 
ing committees at the 1946 annual 
meeting: 

No school should be denied accreditation if it 
fails to meet fully all criteria and regulations 
provided its total educational pattern is good as 
revealed by a competent survey or other evi- 
dence. Policy 8, also, applies to new schools 
seeking admission, although State Committees 
and Reviewing Committees are justified in ex- 
pecting closer adherence to published regulations 
and criteria in the case of new schools. Special 
attention, however, shall be given to the reports 
of State Committees which have used the 
Evaluative Criteria as one of the steps to be 
taken by new schools in making their applica- 
tions for admission. 

It is recommended that State Committees 
ask each prospective new school to carry out at 
least a self-evaluation using the Evaluative Cri- 
teria. Such schools should be encouraged to use 
the full cooperative study procedure, supple- 
mented by a review of the self-evaluation by a 
visiting committee or by the State Committee. 


The next steps contemplated by the 
committee involve the revision of the 
Handbook for State Committees and Re- 
viewing Committees in the light of their 
interpretations of the Policies, Regu- 
lations and Criteria. This is the more 
immediate task. A far more difficult 
one will be the application of the 
Evaluative Criteria to the present regu- 
lations and criteria, although the pre- 
paratory work done by Mr. Clevenger 
and Mr. Franzén in 1941-42 ought to 
be a good point of departure. Never- 
theless, if the hand that has been set 
to the plow is not to be turned back, 
it is imperative that we fulfill our ob- 
ligations to those pioneers, the Com- 
mittee of Twenty State Chairmen of 
1933, and reward them with the frui- 
tion of our labors. Whether or not the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards decides to carry on a revi- 
sion, within the next year or two, of the 
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1940 edition of the Evaluative Criteria, 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
is again in a position to take the lead, 
this time to develop a set of regulations 
and criteria that will actually stimulate 
member schools to a program of con- 
tinuous improvement. 

The data furnished by the national 
office of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards tell the 
extent to which the war has reduced 
the number of schools that are being 
evaJuated. This state of affairs should 
not be permitted to continue. In those 
states in which-schools applying for 
membership must still submit to an 
evaluation by means of the Evaluative 
Criteria, the schools are rendered an 
invaluable service, because they are 
informed about the specific areas in 
which they should improve. This 
method is far superior to the usual 
kind of inspection, that really does 
not get at the heart of the school’s 
condition. The use of the Evaluative 
Criteria removes much of the guess- 
work from the quality of the recom- 
mendations which the state committee 
can make. Certainly, the Evaluative 
Criteria can be used to accredit new 
schools. The question is, ““How can 
they be adapted to the annual ac- 
crediting of member schools?” That is 
for the new committee to solve. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture, and that is the element of stimu- 
lation. The opinion of those whose 
schools have been evaluated and of 
the members of the visiting commit- 
tees has been practically unanimous 
in praise of the experience as the most 
valuable, educationally and _profes- 
sionally, which they have ever had. In 
fact, many have said that it surpassed 
any course in education which they 
had taken on the graduate level. This 
phase of stimulation also needs to be 
conserved. It is too valuable an ex- 
perience to become past history in the 
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Association. Therefore, the Commis- 
sion should again take steps to renew 
the interest and inspiration, which 
were so evident from 1938-1942, by 
encouraging all twenty states to make 
some plans for renewed activity. 

To repeat what has already been 
quoted, “‘the opportunities for more 
effectively utilizing the many fine con- 
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tributions of the Cooperative Study 
are now assured. The spirit of the 
members of the Commission—their 
attitude with respect to the true sig- 
nificance of the Evaluative Criteria 
and their use in secondary schools, is 
indeed heartening. The challenge is 
there and the Commission is ready to 
accept it.” 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE COMMITTEES 


In the pages which immediately fol- 
low, the chairmen of the twenty State 
Committees make brief reports of 
what their respective Committees are 
doing. In the aggregate these descrip- 
tions afford a bird’s-eye view of that 
aspect of the Commission on Second- 
ary Schools which the school men know 
best; namely, the field activities—and 
the personnel—of the State Commit- 
tees whose “parishes” form a huge 
mosaic covering an area approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, roughly one-half of the con- 
tinental United States! That the As- 
sociation is often critically judged by 
the character of the stewardship dis- 
charged by these State Committees 
the following accounts clearly show. 


ARIZONA 
O. K. Garretson, Chairman 


ALTHOUGH it is not feasible nor does it 
seem desirable in our more sparsely 
populated states to set up an elaborate 
program for the stimulation and su- 
pervision of our member secondary 
schools, we do have as a compensating 
factor an opportunity for close per- 
sonal relationships with each of the 
administrators of our high schools. 
The Arizona State Committee of the 
North Central Association numbers 
among its members one principal from 
the extreme northeast portion of the 
state, another from the extreme south- 
west, and a third from the southern 
section. There is no exaggeration in 
the statement that every member of 
the State Committee knows and is 
known by every other secondary school 
administrator in the state. In such a 
situation it is obvious that the rela- 
tionships between the State Committee 


and the high school administrators are 
close indeed, and the probability that 
the State Committee would adopt any 
high-handed or bureaucratic attitude 
in dealing with member schools is 
exceedingly remote. This close relation- 
ship between the State Committee and 
the member schools largely accounts 
for rather an interesting situation 
in this state. The Arizona State Com- 
mittee of the North Central Associa- 
tion is also the Arizona State Com- 
mittee on Accreditation of Secondary 
Schools, and in this latter capacity 
supervises non-member as well as mem- 
ber schools. 

Some years ago our State Commit- 
tee took the lead in organizing the 
Arizona Secondary School Principal’s 
Association. One of the regular items 
on the program of the spring meeting 
of that group is the report on the ac- 
tivities of the North Central Associa- 
tion. Several years prior to the author- 
ization of such procedure by the North 
Central Association, our State Com- 
mittee instituted the practice of hav- 
ing the Principal’s Association elect one 
principal each year to membership on 
the State Committee. The services of 
the Committee have apparently been 
so satisfactory to the member schools 
that we now find it necessary to inform 
the Association when a man has served 
his alloted six years, lest the same 
member be re-elected indefinitely. 

As one means of offering assistance 
to our member schools in the study of 
their problems, we have for the past 
thirteen years focused attention each 
year on some particular problem. One 
of the early studies made under the 
guidance of the State Committee was 
that of the programs of studies and 
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grade placement of courses in our high 
schools. Other projects in succeeding 
years have been the adequacy of the 
library, the use of the official trans- 
cripts in the assignment of teaching 
loads, the formulation of uniform per- 
manent record cards, provision for 
adequate protection of permanent re- 
cords from fire; and currently, the 
State Committee is engaged in a state- 
wide study of the distribution of class 
marks. As a part of its annual report 
each high school in Arizona has sup- 
plied us with the summarization of all 
marks given by each teacher in each 
. of his courses. These will be tabulated, 
studied, and presented at the spring 
meeting of the Principal’s Association. 
Other items that are at present of 
concern to the State Committee are 
the supply of qualified teachers and 
provisions for veterans. At the fall 
meeting of the State Committee cer- 
tain recommendations were made to 
the State Board of Education relative 
to the issuance of High School Gradu- 
ation Equivalency Certificates. These 
were in the main adopted as the policy 
of the State Board in this matter. 

In this general statement we have 
not mentioned the use made in the 
state of Arizona of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria. This was omitted because it 
seems to the writer that this item de- 
serves special mention. Owing to our 
widely-scattered population, arrange- 
ments for visiting committees have pre- 
sented certain problems, but regardless 
of that, no new school has been recom- 
mended for admission into the Associa- 
tion until after it has gone through a 
thorough evaluation by a committee 
of six or more visiting principals. Prior 
to the outbreak of the war we were us- 
ing the Evaluative Criteria as a means 
of stimulating improvement of mem- 
ber schools through a regular schedule 
of evaluation. Our experience with it 
has been most satisfactory, and mem- 
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bers of the visiting committees, almost 
all of our high school principals have 
served on at least one, have appeared 
to gain almost as much from their ex- 
perience as has the high school being 
evaluated. 

We in Arizona are keenly aware of 
the fact that our relatively great dis- 
tance from the city in which the an- 
nual meetings are held makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the principals of our 
member schools to have the contact 
with the Association that we would 
prefer, and for that reason the State 
Committee makes every effort to pre- 
sent as clear a picture of the Associa- 
tion and its activities as it can to our 
member schools. This we hope we have 
done with a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess. 


ARKANSAS 
M. R. Owens, Chairman 


Tue Arkansas State Committee has 
always maintained a close working re- 
lationship with all high schools having 
membership in the North Central As- 
sociation. This helpful relationship 
may, in no small measure, be at- 
tributed to the recognized professional 
leadership of the members of the State 
Committee throughout its history. The 
chairman of the State Committee is a 
member of the State Department of 
Education and has general supervision 
over all high schools in the state. One 
result of this is a closer tie-up between 
the State Committee and North Cen- 
tral Association high schools. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
Committee policies are adopted to 
guide the chairman in his work during 
the ensuing year. At this meeting he 
submits to the Committee a complete 
and detailed report on conditions ex- 
isting in the schools, this report being 
based on a careful analysis of the an- 
nual reports and his visits in the 
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schools. The recommendations of the 
State Committee to the Association 
are based on careful consideration of 
all pertinent facts and relevant condi- 
tions in the respective schools, and as 
a result it is rather unusual for the 
recommendations of the State Com- 
mittee not to be approved by the 
Association. 

During the emergency created by 
the war the State Committee has as- 
sisted the schools in every possible way. 
Numerous bulletins, news letters, and 
personal letters have been prepared 
and sent to the schools to give needed 
guidance in meeting various problems. 
For example, just recently a brief bul- 
letin containing recommended policies 
and procedures to be observed in eval- 
uating military experiences in terms of 
high school credit was prepared and 
submitted to the Arkansas Association 
of School Administrators. This organi- 
zation approved the plan, and it will 
be very helpful to Association high 
schools and to others as well. 

Through visitation and inspection, 
conferences with local school heads, 
correspondence, and group conferences 
high schools are assisted in dealing 
with problems involving personnel, or- 
ganization and administration, cur- 
riculum, and matters of general educa- 
tional policy. — 

The close working relationship be- 
tween the State Committee and the 
high schools during the critical period 
which still continues has enabled the 
North Central Association to deal with 
practical conditions in Arkansas in a 
reasonable manner which the school 
people thoroughly appreciate. This 
means that the leadership of the As- 
sociation has been strengthened in this 
state during the war. The work im- 
posed upon the State Committee has 
greatly increased, but in our opinion 
the Association must rely more and 
more on the respective State Commit- 


tees in all matters relating to accredi- 
tation. 


COLORADO 


A. C. Cross, Chairman 
STEPHEN Romine, Assistant High School Visitor 


EDUCATIONAL leadership offered by the 
Colorado State Committee and the 
Office of High School Visitation of the 
University of Colorado includes a 
number of services which may be clas- 
sified as follows: 


A. Inspectorial, interpretative, and administra- 
tive 
1. Interpretation and administration of 


North Central Association policies, regu- , 


lations and criteria. 

2. Inspection of school records and reports. 

3. Visitation of schools. 

4. Administration of the Evaluative Criteria. 

B. Consultative, advisory, and research 

1. Evaluation of educational experience in 
the Armed Forces. 

2. Consultative and research service with 
respect to educational problems of single 
schools or groups of schools, such as: 

a. building programs and school equip- 
ment. 
. curricular revision. 
. guidance and activity programs. 
. health and safety. 
. inservice teacher training programs. 
. libraries and library service. 
. organization, administration, and budg- 
eting. 
. public relations programs. 
. records and reports. 
. testing programs. 
. Educational publications. 
4. Provision of speakers for local, regional 
and state educational and lay meetings. 


See mie Qa o 
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These services are rendered with the 
view of promoting general improve- 
ment of secondary education through- 
out the state, in which connection close 
cooperation is maintained with other 
departments of the University of Colo- 
rado and with other state institutions 
of higher education. 

Visits to member schools of the 
North Central Association are often 
made by committees consisting of ex- 
perts in school administration, cur- 
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riculum, guidance, testing, reading, 
and other fields. In this way schools 
have the opportunity of discussing 
their problems with authorities in the 
several fields. Not only do the schools 
profit, but members of institutions of 
higher education are thereby able to 
observe secondary schools in operation 
and to formulate clearer opinions of 
them and the problems which they 
face. Visits are not confined exclusively 
to secondary schools, and many sug- 
gested programs of improvement, such 
as those relating to the curriculum, 
guidance, and so forth, pertain to the 
elementary as well as to the secondary 
school. 

The administration of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria has been a major function 
of the State Committee and this office, 
and during the years 1939-42 forty- 
four schools were evaluated. Partici- 
pating in this program were members 
of the State Committee, administra- 
tors, classroom teachers, and deans 
and heads of departments of all insti- 
tutions of higher education in the 
state of Colorado. 

Within the state the evaluation of 
educational experience gained in the 
Armed Forces follows the recommenda- 
tions of the American Council on Edu- 
cation; however, in order to insure 
more uniformity in practice this office 
serves as a central agency for clearing 
problems relating to such evaluation. 

Boards of education, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers consult with 
the office in regard to many educational 
problems. This is encouraged, and 
many schools avail themselves of re- 
search service which is provided with 
respect to their specific problems. Test- 
ing programs are initiated and person- 
nel supplied for conducting them and 
for interpreting the results and setting 
up remedial programs. The office par- 
ticipates in community surveys and 
studies with local communities the 
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problems of achieving a more func- 
tional and up-to-date curriculum. In- 
service programs of teacher improve- 
ment are encouraged and leadership 
provided to get them under way. Li- 
braries are checked, book lists made 
available and references provided with 
respect to library services. Similar aid 
is afforded with respect to other prob- 
lems which are included under con- 
sultative, advisory and research serv- 
ices. 

Educational problems of state-wide 
importance are studied in an attempt 
to offer information or provide solu- 
tions. It is the intent of the Office of 
High School Visitation to issue publi- 
cations relevant to such problems; for 
example, in connection with the prob- 
lems of the high school teacher-librar- 
ian a new manual has just been issued. 
During the summer session the per- 
sonnel of the office teach courses in 
administration and guidance which are 
closely related to the problems faced 
by schools in the state. 

In cooperation with the Colorado 
School Board Association an attempt 
is under way to enlist the interest of 
laymen in the public schools and there- 
by to improve public support of educa- 
tion. Visits to schools include contact 
with boards of education, newspaper © 
editors, and other prominent laymen 
who are instrumental in shaping pub- 
lic opinion. Members of the State Com- 
mittee and personnel of this office are 
active in local and state educational 
affairs and cooperate in promoting 
the programs of the Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and other professional 
groups. 

In these several ways the Colorado 
State Committee and the Office of 
High School Visitation of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado hope to be of service 
to the schools of the state and to pro- 
vide that type of leadership which will 
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stimulate improvement of secondary 
education. 


ILLINOIS 
L. B. FisHer, Acting State Chairman 


PRroFEssor F. C. Hood, of the Office of 
the High School Visitor, is the State 
Chairman of the North Central Associ- 
ation for the State of Illinois. Dr. Hood, 
however, is on sick leave, and the 
author of this paper has been acting in 
his place during his absence. 

As indicated above, the state chair- 
man is a member of the Office of the 
High School Visitor. Consequently, he 
is in very close touch with all of the 
accredited high schools in the state. 
Since no school in Illinois can be a 
member of the North Central Associa- 
tion unless it is accredited, the state 
chairman is likewise very closely associ- 
ated with all member schools. 

Never is a school recommended to 
the Association as a new member, nor 
is a récommendation of warning or 
dropping made until after such school 
has had a thorough visit from either 
the Office of the High School Visitor 
at the University, or the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Since we have a cooperative plan for 
school inspections between the Uni- 
versity, and the State Department of 
Education, a member of the State De- 
partment is a member of the State 
Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

The State of Illinois is divided by a 
hypothetical line running north and 
south, resulting in an ‘‘East Side” and 
a “West Side.’”’ The two offices alter- 
nate in making visits on the two sides 
of the state. 

The nucleus of the State Committee 
is composed of the State Chairman, 
who is a member of the Office of the 
High School Visitor, and the First As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Other members are high 
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school administrators who are chosen 
according to the size of schools which 
they represent, so that all sizes of 
schools will be represented on the State 
Committee. These members are se- 
lected by the officers of the Illinois 
High School Principals’ Association, 
and each member holds office for a term 
of three years. 

‘State Committee meetings are held 
annually in the Office of the High 
School Visitor, at which time the State 
Chairman, together with the represent- 
ative from the State Department of 
Education, give to the Committee 
members a thorough and comprehen- 
sive report of the member schools in 
the state. Those schools which are in 
difficulty are studied carefully by the 
entire Committee. Quite frequently 
after the Committee meets, a second 
visit is made further to determine the 
cause of the difficulty or violation of 
the regulation or criterion. Frequently 
members of the State Committee ac- 
company the regular visitors from the 
Office of the High School Visitor. After 
such an investigation, a recommenda- 
tion is made to the Association. 

During the war emergency we have 
controlled the appointment of teachers 
who are not thoroughly qualified 
through our plan for issuing Emer- 
gency Approvals for one academic year 
only. These applications must be ap- 
proved by both accrediting agencies in 
Illinois, and later accepted by the State 
Committee of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. All such approvals expire at the 
end of the current school year. If it is 
necessary for a school to employ for the 
next year téachers who do not meet 
North Central Association  require- 
ments, a new application must be 
made. This year the State Commit- 
tee will devote much of its time at 
the State Meeting to a discussion of 
raising the standards for approving 
emergency appointments. It may be 
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the opinion of the State Committee 
that next year we may begin to estab- 
lish “floors” of teacher training require- 
ments. We realize that it will be some 
time before all teachers will meet the 
requirements as set forth by the North 
Central Association. We do feel, how- 
ever, that the time has come to begin 
to establish minimums for emergency 
appointments. Emergency teachers not 


meeting these minimums then will not’ 


be approved as they have in the past. 
The minimum standards, of course, 
will not approximate the regular stand- 
ards as set forth by the North Central 
Association. It is the intention of our 
State Committee that each year the 
“floor” will be raised in proportion to 
the number of available teachers who 
are better prepared. As teachers be- 
come available the minimum will be- 
come higher, until we again reach 
completely the requirements naturally 
expected in a school belonging to the 
North Central Association. It is my 
opinion that this supervision, during 
the emergency, of the appointment of 
teachers who are not fully qualified has 
been an invaluable service to the schools 
in the State of Illinois. 


INDIANA 
Cart G. F. Franzén, Chairman 


THE relationship between the Indiana 
State Committee and its member 
schools was, for many years, one of 
just the ordinary administrative re- 
lationship involving the submission 
and examination of the annual report 
blanks. New schools applying for 
membership received a brief visit from 
the state chairman and were or were 
not recommended to the Association. 

In the early thirties the state com- 
mittee conceived the idea of having a 
luncheon of member school adminis- 
trators at the time of the secondary 


principals’ conference held annually’ 


in November on the campus of Indiana 
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University. At this meeting the chair- 
man reported on the activities of the 
State Committee and gave an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. A committee, 
appointed by the chairman, nominated 
the new member of the State Commit- 
tee, to take effect at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association. Previous to this 
time the chairman had nominated this 
member without consulting the second- 
ary school principals as a group. 

One of the results of these annual 
luncheon meetings was an increased 
attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Association in Chicago. In fact, 
there were enough present on Thurs- 
day to have a group luncheon. The 
chairman reported on the status of 
member schools and actions taken by 
the Secondary Commission affecting 
all schools. The nomination of the new 
member if the State Committee was 
transferred to this meeting from the 
November meeting. 

This particular meeting, for some 
reason or other, developed such an 
esprit de corps in the group that sug- 
gestions soon developed that we or- 
ganize as Indiana North Central As- 
sociation of secondary school princi- 
pals, who would plan to have at least 
two group meetings each year, one in 
the summer or fall, and the other in 
Chicago at the time of the annual 
meeting. The group assembled first 
at Frankfort, Indiana, in 1938, and 
transacted some important business 
concerning the schools of the state. 
Then the question naturally arose, if 
we make these recommendations for 
our own schools, why should they not 
be made for all the schools? The only 
way to do this was to invite principals 
of non-member schools to join us. The 
result was the formation of the Indiana 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, an affiliate of the National As- 
sociation. The chairman of the Indiana 
State Committee is ex-officio a mem- 
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ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Indiana Association. The Activi- 
ties Committee of this Association 
rules upon all contests and activities 
within the state for the State Com- 
mittee. 

The second step that effected a closer 
tie between the Association and mem- 
ber schools was the work of the Coop- 
erative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. From the beginning of the 
study, Indiana has taken a great in- 
terest in its-activities. As soon as the 
1937 experimental edition of the Eval- 
uative Criteria appeared, schools volun- 
teered for evaluation. When the ma- 
jority of the principals of the state had 
had experience in the evaluating pro- 
cedures, the State Committee ruled 
that all schools applying for member- 
ship in the North Central Association 
go through the process of complete self- 
evaluation, followed by evaluation by 
a committee of principals and the state 
chairman. There were, however, several 
schools evaluated by a committee of 
principals only. After the visit of the 
evaluating committee, the state chair- 
man made out the educational temper- 
atures and wrote up an elaborate re- 
port which was sent to the school as 
a basis for study and improvement. 
This method of considering a school’s 
application was a far cry from the 


earlier method of a brief, inspectorial — 


visit. It was an extremely effective 
means to acquaint the teachers and 
pupils of the school, the school board, 
service groups, and members of the 
community with the work of the As- 
sociation. Forty-nine high schools in 
the state have experienced a complete 
evaluation, and seven have had a 
partial evaluation. 

A third way in which the State Com- 
mittee deals with educational problems 
in the state is to investigate those 
school systems in which friction has 
developed between the board of educa- 
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tion and the administration of the 
school. Representatives of the State 
Committee meet with the board, the 
administrators, committees of teachers, 
committees of pupils, committees of 
representative groups in the commun- 
ity, representatives of the local press, 
and with city officials. A report is then 
written up by the state chairman, sub- - 
mitted to the members of the visiting 
committee for approval, and then sent 
to the board and to the superintendent. 
Through such an investigation, a com- 
munity often learns for the first time 
what membership in the North Cen- 
tral Association means. 

Until the war put a stop to confer- 
ences, the State Committee was spon- 
soring a special meeting that was held 
between the spring and fall luncheons. 
The first of these was held in Indian- 
apolis, in April, 1943. The program 
was organized and presented by high 
school principals and college represen- 
tatives. The topics for discussion came 
out of the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation. The second such meeting was a 
two-day session held in August, 1944. 
The main purpose was to discuss the 
annual report blank and the credit to 
be given for work in the armed forces. 
There is an insistence on the part of 
Indiana schoolmen that this type of 
meeting be resumed next year. Such 
a desire on their part seems to be suf- 
ficient evidence that the North Cen- 
tral Association in Indiana is really 
playing an important part in their 
professional lives. 


IOWA 
L. A. Van Dyke, Chairman 


Ow1nc to the death of Mr. James Rae, 
Chairman of the Iowa State Commit- 
tee, in September, 1944, and the sub- 
sequent necessary reorganization of 
the Committee, there have been some 
breaks in the continuity of the pro- 
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fessional program of the Iowa State 
Committee since that time. 

During the past year, however, the 
Iowa Committee has been working on 
several major projects in cooperation 
with other professional organizations 
in the state. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of these projects is a statewide 
cooperative curriculum improvement 
program which is being undertaken 
under the official sponsorship of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Members of the Iowa State Com- 
mittee were active in initiating the 
state curriculum project and member 
schools have assumed leadership in the 
development of the program. 

The statewide cooperative curricu- 
lum improvement program includes 
three distinct phases, (1) a statewide 
study and discussion program for local 
faculties on current issues relating to 
the secondary school curriculum, (2) 
the production of illustrative curricu- 
lum materials, and (3) a period of ex- 
perimental teaching and evaluation. 

The chairman of the State Commit- 
tee is chairman of the state curriculum 
planning committee also, and other 
members of the Committee are mem- 
bers of various state curriculum com- 
mittees too. Principals and superin- 
tendents of member schools of the 
North Central Association have worked 
closely with the curriculum program 
in providing the type of leadership 
necessary to insure the success of the 
local discussion meetings. Discussion 
and study meetings on curriculum 
issues are being held in more than one- 
half of the high schools of the state 
and from one to three county-wide 
meetings have been held in each county 
during the past year. 

The State North Central Association 
Committee has also exercised leader- 
ship in working on the problem of 
evaluating credit for military service 
with professional groups in the state 
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and in organizing a state committee 
to recommend uniform practices in 
dealing with this problem. Although 
most member schools of the North 
Central Association have been follow- 
ing the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education inevaluating 
military service for educational credit, 
many non-member schools have not 
been following them. Consequently, 
there was wide diversity in practice 
and considerable confusion throughout 
the state in evaluating the military 
experience of returning veterans. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
North Central Committee, the State 
Principal’s Association, the State Su- 
perintendent’s Club, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction ap- 
pointed representatives to serve with 
members of the Iowa State Committee 
for the purpose of developing a work- 
able set of guiding practices for all 
schools in the state in evaluating 
military service. 

Over a period of three years the 
State Committee has worked closely 
with the State Secondary School Prin- 
cipal’s Association in sponsoring a 
series of four or five meetings each 
year for the study of professional 
problems in secondary education. Prior 
to 1943 the State Principal’s Associa- 
tion had been meeting regularly only 
once each year. It is now meeting 
several times annually owing to the 
leadership of principals in North Cen- 
tral schools and of the State Commit- 
tee. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in professional spirit among sec- 
ondary school men in the state as a 
result of these meetings. 


KANSAS 
Ratp# Stinson, Chairman 


Tue accrediting of high schools in 
Kansas is done by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The chairmanship 
of the Kansas State Committee is as- 
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signed to a member of the staff of that 
department. Since the state superin- 
tendent in Kansas is elected every two 
years, there are frequent changes in 
the department which result, in turn, 
in the appointment of different state 
chairmen at irregular intervals. It is 
dificult for the State Committee to 
exert the leadership that would be 
possible if such a situation did not ex- 
ist. However, the Committee has as 
members men who are taking a very 
active part in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

Kansas participated actively in the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards and the influence of this 
movement is still felt in the work of 
accrediting schools. As soon as condi- 
tions permit, several schools wish to 
be evaluated by visiting committees. 
Until this can be done, all schools 
seeking admission to the Association 
will be visited by the chairman and 
some other members of the State 
Committee. 

Plans are being made to have a 
luncheon or some other type of meet- 
ing at the Council of Administration 
in February. An effort will be made at 
that meeting to interest a number of 
principals in attending the annual 
meeting of the Association. 

The State Committee plans to in- 
vite the administrators of a number 
of high schools to discuss some of their 
problems. Some schools have had dif- 
ficulty in securing adequately trained 
teachers and, in some cases, have been 
forced to. close some departments in 
their schools. 

One of the most difficult problems to 
consider is that of the small high 
school. Decreasing high school enroll- 
ments in the state have made it im- 
practical to continue some of the smal- 
ler schools. New legislation now makes 
it possible to include a greater area 
within the high school district, hence 
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greater assessed valuation follows. Also 
high school students may attend any 
high school in their county or adjoin- 
ing county without payment of tuition, 
so that schools which cannot offer a 
good program will probably close. We 
consequently believe that the future 
of secondary education for Kansas is 
bright. 


MINNESOTA 
Ermer M. WEttzin, Chairman 


THe Minnesota State Committee 
stands ready to give assistance to 
member schools in the Association. 
Some of the services rendered will be 
briefly described. 

1. Inquiries have been on the in- 
crease in regard to the requirements 
necessary to meet North Central 
standards. This has been especially 
true in the matter of qualifications of 
teachers and administrators during 
the war emergency. The State Com- 
mittee has counseled member schools 
on standards that must be met by 
teachers in the various fields in order 
to qualify for teaching in a North 
Central school. 

2. When a school is interested in 
having its situation evaluated and 
requests the State Committee to do 
so, the latter conducts a survey of the 
high school, using the Evaluative Cri- 
teria. 

3. The State Committee makes plans 
for holding meetings of member schools. 
A meeting was held in Minneapolis, on 
the campus of the University of Min- 
nesota, in which member schools par- 
ticipated. At this time discussions were 
held relative to the requirements of the 
North Central Association and sugges- 
tions for changes and improvements 
were obtained from the member schools. 
The schools were given an opportunity 
to discuss other matters to be voted 
upon by member schools. 

4. It is the function of the State 
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Committee to receive and pass upon 
all the annual reports submitted by 
the member schools. Teacher qualifi- 
cations are carefully checked to see 
that teachers are properly certificated 
and meet North Central standards. 

5. Member schools of the Associa- 
tion are encouraged to make a record 
of their outstanding achievements and 
to write them up for publication in 
the QUARTERLY. This disseminates in- 
formation to other members. 

6. The State Committee represents 
the North Central schools in any 
meeting or discussion in which North 
Central schools are invited to partici- 
pate in Minnesota. 

7. Whenever inquiries are made 
concerning the standing of a Minnesota 
school and it can be reported by the 
State Committee that the school is a 
member of the North Central Associa- 
tion, questions relative to certain 
standards as to building, equipment, 
instruction, teacher qualifications, etc. 
are thereby answered, giving proper 
recognition to the standing of the 
school in question. 

8. The Committee cooperates with 
graduate students by making records 
of North Central schools for Minnesota 
available for graduate study. This en- 
courages research and disseminates 
valuable information to other schools. 

9. The Committee also works in 
close harmony with institutions of 
higher learning and in this way brings 
to member schools information con- 
cerning what the University and its 
sister institutions expect from the 
secondary schools. 

10. Through visitation the member 
schools are given help in improving 
their educational offerings and facilities 
in keeping with standards of the As- 
sociation. 

The foregoing statements afford a 
brief picture of services rendered by the 
State Committee of Minnesota. 
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MICHIGAN 
Epcar G. Jonnston, Chairman 

Tue Michigan State Committee has 
conceived its function as that of serv- 
ing as “liaison officer” between the 
member schools of the state and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. 
With this end in view there has been 
an effort to establish close contact 
with schools and to make the Commit- 
tee itself democratically representative 
of North Central schools in Michigan. 
For ten years prior to the 1942 Con- 
stitution, which made committee mem- 
bership elective, the Michigan Com- 
mittee had three advisory members 
elected by the High School Principals’ 
Association and one by the Association 
of Superintendents, and involved these 
members regularly in the work of the 
Committee. Contact with schools is 
maintained through committee meet- 
ings, an annual meeting of administra- 
tors of North Central Schools at the 
time of the convention of high school 
principals in December, mimeographed 
reports from the state chairman, and 
a considerable body of individual cor- 
respondence. 

The Committee holds two meetings 
a year—one in the fall for discussion 
of general policies, suggestions from 
member schools, and trends in sec- 
ondary education (by coincidence this 
meeting usually falls on a Saturday 
when there is a home football game in 
Ann Arbor), and a meeting in March 
for final action on reports and applica- 
tions for membership. Plans are made 
at the fall committee meeting for the 
December meeting of member schools 
on the basis of a suggestion sheet in- 
cluded with the annual report form. 
The annual meeting has usually in- 
cluded an open forum for discussion of 
grievances or problems of member 
schools and policies of the Association. 
From this meeting have come several 
suggestions which were later presented 
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to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools by the State Committee. The 
meeting also has featured discussion 
of some timely issue of concern to 
schools, either by an invited speaker 
or by a panel of North Central ad- 
ministrators. Since from thirty to forty 
Michigan school men are usually in 
attendance at the Chicago meeting, 
an added feature was planned for 1945 
in the form of a Michigan luncheon at 
Chicago. It is hoped that this plan may 
be carried out when regular Association 
meetings are again in order. 

The state chairman ordinarily sends 
out two form letters to all member 
schools. In the spring a report of the 
Chicago meeting and a summary of 
the year’s work in the state forms the 
burden of the letter. In the fall a let- 
ter accompanying the annual report 
discusses changes in policy and items 
of the report form which may be mis- 
interpreted, indicates problems with 
which the Committee is concerned, 
and requests suggestions from the 
membership. 

Since 1936 a major avenue of leader- 
ship has been provided through use 
of the Cooperative Study procedure. 
The State Committee has been the 
agency through which all evaluations 
in Michigan have been carried out. In 
arranging for visiting committees for 
those schools desiring a complete eval- 
uation, an effort has been made to 
give an opportunity to participate to 
a large number of principals, super- 
intendents, and classroom teachers 
from member schools. It is the feeling 
of the Committee that this experience 
has greatly stimulated the study of 
current trends in secondary education 
and has resulted in noticeable im- 
provement in school programs. All 
Michigan schools applying for mem- 
bership are asked to carry out at least 
the self-evaluation provided in the 
Cooperative Study procedure. In each 
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case a member of the State Committee 
is assigned as sponsor to each “new” 
school to explain the evaluative pro- 
cedure, review the North Central re- 
port and Evaluative Criteria for the 
school, and to recommend to the Com- 
mittee the action to be taken on the 
application. 

The concept of leadership enter- 
tained by the Michigan State Com- 
mittee is that attributed by Charles F. 
Thwing at the 20th anniversary of the 
North Central Association to James B. 
Angell, its first president: “not to be 
too far ahead—if he be, he is lost, and 
never behind—if he be, he is no leader.” 


MISSOURI 
Joun Rort, Chairman 


Durinc the depression and the war 
years which followed, the Missouri 
State Committee has devoted its major 
energies to maintaining Association 
standards in its member schools and 
improving the opportunities for sec- 
ondary education within the state 
wherever possible. 

In accordance with the Association’s 
constitution, our State Committee con- 
sists of five individuals, two of whom 
are members by virtue of their official 
positions, three being elected by the 
member high schools of the state. After 
canvassing the situation, several years 
ago, and analyzing the problems which 
confronted us, our Committee reached 
the conclusion that, if we were to do 
our work effectively and exercise maxi- 
mum leadership, our first step must 
be in the direction of enlarging our or- 
ganization within the state and broad- 
ening our base of operations. The As- 
sociation faced serious problems in 
Missouri. Owing to the depression, 
many of our schools were operating 
under severe financial limitations. The 
war further complicated their problems 
by bringing about an acute shortage of 
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qualified teachers and administrators, 
Working under these adversities, a large 
number of Missouri’s member schools 
experienced extreme difficulty in meet- 
ing the minimum standards of the As- 
sociation. Indeed, many schools found 
it impossible to meet them. In view 
of this situation, the State Committee, 
with its relatively small membership, 
felt that it needed the assistance of 
additional secondary school men placed 
in strategic positions throughout the 
state, and we, therefore, proceeded to 
set up an Advisory Council consisting 
of ten individuals. 

How are these individuals selected? 
The selection of the Council for the 
1945-46 school year was handled in 
the following fashion which is typical 
of our usual procedure: Election to the 
State Committee occurred at the Octo- 
ber conference of Secondary High 
School Principals. After this election, 
the State Committee surveyed the 
situation and then attempted to set 
up the Advisory Council in such fash- 
ion as would most effectively sup- 
plement the work of the State Com- 
mittee. 

It should here be made clear that 
the State Committee did not act arbi- 
trarily in selecting individuals for the 
Council. Investigation revealed a large 
concentration of member schools in 
the city of St. Louis. Superintendent 
Phil Hickey, of St. Louis, was there- 
fore invited to serve on the Advisory 
Council. Since he could not find the 
time to accept this responsibility, he 
was asked to designate a representa- 
tive from the St. Louis area. He sug- 
gested John Nants, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Secondary 
Schools. A similar concentration of 
member schools was found in Kansas 
City. Superintendent Herold Hunt, of 
that city, was similarly contacted, and 
he designated his Director of Second- 
ary Education, J. G. Bryan, to repre- 
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sent that system and area. Although 
the concentration of member schools 
in St. Joseph is not as large as in Kan- 
sas City or St. Louis, it happened that 
that section of the state was not di- 
rectly represented on the State Com- 
mittee. Consequently, Superintendent 
Blackwell, of St. Joseph, acting on a 
similar request, designated Principal 
Marion Gibbins, of Central High 
School, as representative of that school 
system and that area. 

Approximately forty parochial and 
other non-public high schools have 
N.C.A. membership in Missouri. They 
are represented by John E. McAdam, 
the University visitor of non-public 
high schools seeking University ac- 
creditation, Dean Leon H. Ungles, of 
Wentworth Military Academy at Lex- 
ington, and Brother Julius J. Kreshel, 
S.M., Principal of South Side Catholic 
High School, of St. Louis, and Presi- 
dent of the Association of Catholic 
Secondary School Principals. C. C. 
Hubbard has long been principal of the 
Negro high school at Sedalia and ef- 
fectively represents the point of view 
of Negro member schools in the state. 

By election, Principal Neil C. Aslin, 
of Hickman High School, Columbia, is 
scheduled to begin his three-year term 
as a member of the Commission and 
State Committee immediately after 
the Chicago meeting next spring. He 
therefore was invited to serve on the 
Advisory Council this year in prepara- 
tion for his term of official service on 
the Committee and Commission. Dr. 
Charles W. Martin of the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College had, 
for some years, been an active mem- 
ber-at-large of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. Because of his 
familiarity with the Association’s prob- 
lems and his availability, he was in- 
vited to serve, and accepted. Dr. J. D. 
Elliff has rendered so many years of 
distinguished service to the Association 
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that his membership on the Council 
needs no explanation. 

These ten individuals comprise the 
Missouri N.C.A. Advisory Council for 
the current school year. Once they are 
selected and agree to serve, their ser- 
vices are accepted in full faith by the 
official State Committee. They, along 
with the State Committee, constitute 
a unified group of fifteen individuals, 
strategically placed in secondary edu- 
cation throughout the state. All of 
them are serving the Association gra- 
tuitously and devotedly. 

The effective coordination of a group 
of fifteen naturally involves more work 
than the coordination of a group of 
five. What compensating advantages 
to the Association and to secondary 
education have accrued from the plan 
here described? According to our own 
observations, the utilization of the 
Advisory Council has met with general 
favor throughout the state. In asking 
for the assistance of these ten addi- 
tional individuals, we had the follow- 
ing objectives in mind: 

1. We hoped that the members of the Advisory 
Council would bring to the official Committee 
additional information concerning state condi- 
tions, as well as fresh points of view. In short, 

, we anticipated that the Advisory Council could 

\ materially assist the State Committee in dealing 
| with its problems. 

{ 2. We hoped that the members of the Ad- 

' visory Council would, in turn, aid in interpreting 
the work of the Association and the State Com- 
mittee to their respective school systems, areas, 
and sections of the state. — 

3. We also indulged in the hope that the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council would find the more 
intimate contact with the work of the Associa- 
tion and the State Committee professionally 
profitable and personally enjoyable. 


The evidence clearly indicates that 
the first two objectives were fully 
realized. I hope and believe that the 
third has likewise been achieved. Cer- 
tainly the official State Committee 
and I, as chairman, are under real ob- 
ligations to the members of the Ad- 
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visory Council for their fine services 
from the outset. 

In spite of the stresses and strains 
of the last ten years, evidence indicates 
that the program and problems of the 
Association were never better compre- 
hended in Missouri than at the present 
time. Confidence and good will are re- 
flected by the care with which the 
reports are prepared and the uniform 
courtesy and good humor which char- 
acterize the dealings between this office 
and the administrators of the member 
schools. It is heartening to observe, 
also, that, prior to last year’s inter- 
ruption owing to travel restrictions, 
the Missouri attendance at the Chi- 
cago meeting has increased year by 
year. 

The Missouri State Committee and 
Advisory Council constantly bear in 
mind the fact that the program of the 
Association is a cooperative under- 
taking and that institutional member- 
ship is purely voluntary. We are 
honestly attempting to bring about “ 
better acquaintance, a keener sym- 
pathy, and a heartier cooperation.” 
At our meetings, this group of fifteen 
systematically considers the educa- 
tional problems which confront our 
schools and attempts to devise the 
best ways and means of solving them. 
We are constantly seeking better pro- 
cedures and we believe that the en- 
largement of our group in the fashion 
here described has contributed very 
definitely to our effectiveness. We pass 
it on to our co-workers in other states 
for whatever it may be worth. 


" MONTANA 
A. O. GuLiipcE, Chairman 


THE present chairman of the Montana 
State Committee did not take over the 
chairmanship until September of the 
current school year. Since September 
8, he has held forty-two high school 
conferences throughout the state. At 
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most of these conferences the North 
Central Association situation in Mon- 
tana was discussed. Principals of North 
Central schools are anxious to continue 
their membership in the Association. 
It is true that only a small percentage 
of Montana’s high schools are mem- 
bers, but as a result of the high school 
conferences held this fall more schools 
will apply for membership next year. 

Montana is a large state; a state of 
unlimited resources yet undeveloped; a 
state that believes her youth is en- 
titled to the best in education; and a 
state whose leaders are endeavoring to 
raise the educational standards. 

Many of Montana’s graduates at- 
tend universities outside of the state. 
It is as easy, as far as distance is con- 
cerned, for students of Eastern Mon- 
tana to attend the University of Minne- 
sota as to attend the University of 
Montana. 

Montana educators feel that mem- 
bership in the North Central is very 
worth while. The Montana School Ad- 
ministrators have scheduled a state- 
wide meeting at Helena, December 6. 
The question of membership in the 
North Central will be part of the 
agenda. 


NEBRASKA 
G. W. Rosentor, Chairman 


THE situation in Nebraska is such that 


two different agencies function in mat- , 


ters affecting accreditation and ap- 
proval of schools. Only one agency is 
charged with the responsibility of visit- 
ing schools and advising adminis- 
trators and supervisors at the time of 
such visitation. Prior to 1921, both the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State University had 
visitors in the field. The Legislature 
felt that this represented unnecessary 
duplication and needless doubling of 
the costs of such service. Following 
that date, a new plan was put in opera- 
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tion whereby it was assumed the inter- 
ests of both could be safeguarded and 
right public relations established. 

At the present time, each accredited 
high school supplies to the University 
and to the State Department duplicate 
reports concerning all matters about 
which these two agencies must be in- 
formed. All correspondence concerning 
problems revealed by reports are in 
triplicate so that each agency may 
know what the other is doing. Recom- 
mendations and official actions are 
similarly handled. 

Visitation, however, is almost wholly 
the responsibility of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The re- 
ports of such visitation are made in 
duplicate and a copy filed in the Office 
of the University Examiner. The rec- 
ommendations cover two matters: (a) 
approval to receive state-aid funds or 
to collect free high school tuition; and 
(6) recognition for accrediting by the 
University. The recommendations with 
respect to the latter are subject to 
review by the University Examiner. 

Naturally those schools accredited 
to the North Central Association are 
included among those visited by the 
State Department authorities. These 
are of particular concern to the State 
Committee. Not only are these schools 
evaluated in terms of the University of 
Nebraska accreditation but also in 
terms of the North Central Association 
accreditation. Incidentally, state re- 
quirements for accreditation are almost 
identical with those of the Associa- 
tion. If there are any differences, they 
are differences in ‘‘degree of attain- 
ment” rather than of ‘“‘kind of attain- 
ment.” 

In the second place, our State Com- 
mittee acts as a whole in reviewing each 
case. No single individual of the Com- 
mittee functions independently of the 
others. Each report is separately re- 
viewed and recommendations of what- 
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ever nature are the result of Committee 
action. The chairman does carry on all 
correspondence as between schools and 
the State Committee and prepares 
tentative findings and recommenda- 
tions for consideration by the Commit- 
tee. The chairman is responsible for 
notifying the appropriate authorities 
in each member school of all deficien- 
cies and allows opportunity for ade- 
quate explanation and modification 
where necessary. 

Prior to World War II, an annual 
meeting of the representatives of mem- 
ber schools was held in connection with 
the Nebraska High School Principals 
and Administrators Association. For 
this meeting an organized program was 
prepared and presented dealing with 
the educational problems of the schools. 
Matters pertaining to the North Cen- 
tral Association program were also 
presented. It is anticipated that this 
meeting will be revived in the spring. 

Emphasis during the war period has 
largely fallen upon individual school 
problems. The state chairman has exer- 
cised much influence in encouraging 
schools to employ staff personnel that 
can fully conform to requirements. Fre- 
quently we are called upon to advise 
on matters of instructional materials, 
library facilities, laboratory equipment, 
and programs of study. The reports of 
school visitors have frequently been 
the basis of important recommenda- 
tions to administrative authorities. 

The State Committee does not swing 
a big stick. It seeks to be informative 
and always constructive in its criti- 
cisms. It recognizes the need for sym- 
pathetic understanding. It exercises 
patience, hoping always to build rather 
than to destroy. It endeavors to retain 
the confidence of school leaders and 
thereby assure a voluntary and willing 
compliance with proper measures so 
that our schools may continue to 
improve. 
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NEW MEXICO 
E. H. Frxiey, Chairman 


SINcE I am painfully new at my job, I 
have asked Dr. J. W. Diefendorf, 
recently retired after a long and stimu- 
lating service as chairman of the New 
Mexico State Committee, for a state- 
ment of what he considers to be the 
outstanding contributions of this group 
to educational leadership among the 
member schools. His listings may be 
classified in three main areas: General 
Service, Personnel, and Physical Plant 
and Equipment. 

Under General Service the State Com- 
mittee has met with school boards and 
faculties, participated in principals’ 
conferences reported to member schools 
on Association procedures, urged at- 
tendance at annual meetings, and ad- 
vised on qualifications of prospective 
employees. 

As its contribution to Personnel, the 
group has sought to maintain stand- 
ards of good teaching, guard against 
the overloading of new teachers, de- 
fend administrators and teachers af- 
fected by petty criticisms, protect 
school employees against political in- 
fluence, and instruct board members 
in their duties. 

In the matter of Physical Plant and 
Equipment the State Committee has 
pointed out unsanitary conditions, 
called attention to an inadequate num- 
ber of drinking fountains, improved 
library facilities, and advised on gen- 
eral building conditions such as fire 
protection. 

Since the above items seem to be 
constant problems in this state, it is 
altogether likely that the present State 
Committee will continue to direct its 
efforts in the same channels. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
W. L. Jacozson, Chairman 


Tue North Dakota State Committee 
has always received excellent coopera- 
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tion from the administrative heads of 
all the high schools holding member- 
ship in the North Central Association. 
Prior to the war excellent leadership 
was shown by the State Committee 
in sponsoring and conducting school 
evaluations using the Evaluative Cri- 
teria of the Cooperative Study. Asso- 
ciation schools were all made aware of 
the need for an evaluative program. 
This program was suspended during 
the war but it is a desire of the State 
Committee that it be revived and that 
new schools applying for membership 
use the Criteria. 

Perhaps the greatest service per- 
formed by the State Committee duirng 
the past war emergency has been the 
counsel and advice given the member 
schools in regard to the many prob- 
lems arising from the great shortage of 
qualified teachers. Each fall, member 
schools are invited to send representa- 
tives to a meeting held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the State 
Principals’ Association. At this meeting 
they have the opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems. Changes in the cri- 
teria and regulations of the Associa- 
tion are outlined by members of the 
State Committee. The State Principals’ 
Association is the organization which 
recommends administrative heads of 
secondary schools for membership on 
the State Committee. 

The annual meeting of the State 
Committee is usually held in January. 
At this meeting careful examination is 
made of all reports submitted by the 
state chairman. Recommendations to 
the Association concerning member 
schools are outlined. A discussion of 
problems pertinent to member schools 
is followed by the formulation of a 
statement for publication. At the last 
annual meeting, the Committee dis- 
cussed problems of education arising 
out of wartime conditions and went on 
record as being in favor of taking steps 
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to provide adequate funds for the in- 


_ creasing costs of school operation. Dis- 


cussion stressed the importance of 
maintaining a high standard of educa- 
tion to offset unfavorable conditions 
which may face the nation in postwar 
years 

During the difficult period of the 
war, the fine leadership of the State 
Committee and the excellent coopera- 
tion of the administrators has served 
to keep the standards of member 
schools of the Association in most 
instances well above those of most of 
the other high schools in the state. 


OHIO 
D. H. Erkenserry, Chairman 


Plan of Committee Operation.—The 
Ohio State Committee has adopted a 
working plan which operates as fol- 
lows: The entire Committee holds four 
or five meetings each year for the pur- 
pose of adopting policies, holding hear- 
ings, and making decisions regarding 
recommendations concerning old and 
new schools. The first meeting is held 
in November at which time plans for 
the year are made. The Committee 
delegates to an administrative com- 
mittee composed of the chairman and 
two principals the responsibility for 
examining all reports and for present- 
ing their judgments to the entire Com- 
mittee for ratification or modification. 
The administrative committee has one 
or more working sessions between each 
meeting of the entire Committee. At 
the March meeting of the State Com- 
mittee final action is taken with regard 
to recommendations to the Commis- 
sion at the spring meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. In April the entire Committee 
has its last meeting of the year at 
which time the problems growing out 
of the Chicago meeting are discussed 
and tentative plans for the next year 
are made. 

The Committee has the service of a 
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full-time secretary supplied by the 
University. The chairman and the 
secretary carefully examine all reports 
before submitting them to the ad- 
ministrative committee which in turn 
examines them with equal care before 
they are reviewed by the entire Com- 
mittee. 

Counseling and interpretation.—All 
members of the State Committee do 
much in the way of advising principals 
and superintendents in the matter of 
selecting teachers who meet Associa- 
tion standards, and in the matter of 
interpreting the regulations and cri- 
teria. Superintendents frequently con- 
fer with the chairman concerning the 
selection of principals. Officials of non- 
member schools frequently confer with 
the Committee members concerning 
their readiness for applying for mem- 
bership. The advantages of Associa- 
tion membership are discussed in meet- 
ings of high school principals’ discus- 
sion groups and in other professional 
meetings. 

Stimulation of Nonmembers.—Early 
in 1944 a study made by the chairman 
showed that less than 40 percent of 
first grade high schools in Ohio are 
members of the Association. It was 
estimated that approximately three 
hundred schools were eligible under 
Regulation 4. Letters were written to 
all City, Exempted Village, and County 
superintendents and to all Diocesan 
superintendents pointing out the ad- 
vantages of Association membership 
and inviting them to submit on a 
checklist data for schools under their 
supervision which they believed cap- 
able of meeting all requirements. As a 
result many checklists were received 
leading to applications for accredita- 
tion by twenty-three schools. Largely 
because of the war situation only five 
schools were recommended to the Chi- 
cago meeting where all were approved. 
The Committee informed the schools 
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not recommended that it desired to 
keep their applications on file and in- 
vited them to apply again the next 
year if the deficiencies had been cor- 
rected. To date several of these schools 
have made new applications. Two of 
them were approved at the recent 
meeting of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee has the cooperation of the three 
high school supervisors of the State 
Department of Education in encourag- 
ing non-member schools, which in their 
judgment can meet all requirements, 
to apply for membership. 

Use of Evaluative Criteria.—Little 
progress was made in promoting the 
use of the Evaluative Criteria until the 
time of the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, in 1939. At that meeting a 
group of Ohio school men met and 
decided to ask the Ohio High School 
Principals’ Association to give con- 


‘sideration to the inauguration of the 


use of the Criteria. The Principals’ 
Association at its meeting a few weeks 
later by formal resolution asked the 
Ohio State University to provide a 
seminar in which a group of principals 
could be trained to use the Criteria. 
This was done, followed by courses set 
up by the other state universities and 
by several private institutions. The 
State Committee gave valuable finan- 
cial assistance to the High School 
Principals’ Association in the publica- 
tion. of a 200-page book entitled The 
Ohio Plan of Using the Evaluative Cri- 
teria (1941). 

Survey of Courses in Library Sci- 
ence.—At its meeting in April, 1945, 
the committee authorized the chair- 
man to make a study of courses in 
Library Science offered by Ohio teacher 
training institutions. This study, which 
has recently been completed, shows 
that twenty-one Ohio colleges offer one 
or more courses. Two institutions offer 
a full year of school library science 
while two offer at least sixteen semester 
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hours. In addition, eleven offer at least 
six semester hours. It is the plan of the 
Committee, as soon as the new library 
requirements are officially adopted and 
the effective date determined, to sup- 
ply all member schools with informa- 
tion concerning school library training 
opportunities in Ohio. 

Revision of Policies, Regulations and 
Criteria—At the November, 1945, 
meeting of the State Committee it 
was decided to ask all North Central 
principals in the state to make sugges- 
tions for the revision of the Policies, 
Regulations, and Criteria for the ap- 
proval of secondary schools and the 
annual report blank with a view to 
supplying important data to the Com- 
mission’s committee on revision. It is 
hoped that the results of this study will 
be available at the time of the 1946 
meeting of the Association. 

Annual Dinners.—For a number of 
years the Committee has arranged a 
dinner for North Central superin- 
tendents and principals at the time of 
the December meeting of the Ohio 
Education Association. These meetings 
have usually been addressed by officers 
of the North Central Association. On 
several occasions dinners at the Chi- 
cago meeting have been arranged. At 
the 1944 meeting it was decided to 
make this dinner an annual affair. 


OKLAHOMA 
E. E. Hatrey, Chairman 


Tue relationship between the Okla- 
homa State Committee and the mem- 
ber schools in the North Central Asso- 
ciation has always been very congenial. 
This relationship may be partially at- 
tributed to the fact that the State 
Committee and the State Department 
of Education have always desired to 
meet all situations that have arisen 
with an open mind and have tried at 
all times to work out whatever diffi- 
culties occur in a harmonious manner. 
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The present emergency caused by 
the war has left Oklahoma almost 
destitute of well qualified teachers. 

This is true in the face of the fact 
that our last Legislative program in- 
creased the State’s assistance to schools 
at least 25 percent in the salary brack- 
ets. It was thought for a time that when 
federal projects in Oklahoma were 
closed, a great number of teachers 
would return to the teaching profes- 
sion. We have found, however, that 
this has not been true in one salary 
bracket any more than in another. The 
teacher shortage in Oklahoma has al- 
most reached the drastic state and, at 
the present time, we do not seem to see 
any relief for a few years to come. 
Owing to this shortage of teachers, the 
State Committee has followed the sug- 
gestions and recommendations of the 
State Board of Education in the issu- 
ance of certificates to teachers not 
meeting full qualifications. ; 

At the regular annual meeting of the 
State Committee, policies are discussed 
and, likewise, special cases regarding 
schools and teachers are considered 
and passed upon. This is helpful to the 
chairman for the remainder of the year 
owing to the fact that these policies 
may be followed when schools send in 
their reports. When a school sends in a 
report that lacks information or a 
teacher is listed who does not seem to 
meet the requirements, a letter is 
written to this school asking for such 
information and further information, 
if possible, regarding the qualifications 
of the teacher. We do this in order to 
have the reports in the best possible 
condition for the meeting in Chicago. 

This year, the State Committee is 
adopting the policies used in A Guide to . 
the Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Services, sponsored 
by the American Council on Education 
for the evaluation of work done by 
returning veterans. 
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The use of the Evaluative Criteria is 
to be revived this year after having 
been dropped for the duration. 

At the annual meeting of our State 
Committee, the chairman, who is a 
member of the State Department of 
Education, submits to the Committee a 
complete and concise report on all 
member schools in the state. It has 
been the policy of the chairman to 
visit all such schools and to offer sug- 
gestions and recommendations regard- 
ing their work. 

There has been a very friendly rela- 
tionship between all member schools 
and the chairman and we believe this 
continued friendship is due to the fact 
that these schools are kept informed 
regarding changes of policies by the 
Commission. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
A. A. THompson, Chairman 


DurRING the period of national emer- 
gency the State Committee has made 
every effort to maintain the highest 
standards possible under existing con- 
ditions, an attempt made with the full 
realization of the problems confronting 
the member schools and their admin- 
istrators. 

Some of the educational gains made 
up to 1940 have been lost. No effort is 
made to conceal this fact but it is 
hoped to regain this lost ground as 
rapidly as possible. Plans were laid in 
April, 1944, to build the financial re- 
sources of the treasury to a point which 
would allow a continuing evaluation 
program for member schools and the 
evaluation of schools seeking member- 
ship whenever feasible in the postwar 
period. 

Many inquiries asking for advice and 
recommendations have been directed 
to the Committee. It has been the 
policy of the members to listen sympa- 
thetically to all cases, and to attempt 
a solution from as understanding a 
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viewpoint as humanly possible. 

Much time and effort have been 
devoted to checking and re-checking 
reports, and to correspondence for get- 
ting supplemental information. Every 
school with a deficiency is given an op- 
portunity fully to state its case, so as to 
guide the Committee in making its 
recommendations and to support its 
action before the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
A. J. Grsson, Chairman 


On the one hand, the West Virginia 
State Committee has not been doing 
much in an aggressive way to offer 
leadership to member schools. On the 
other hand, for the past several years 
the Committee has been going about 
quietly building up good will and sup- 
port for the Association. As a result the 
Association is stronger and has more 
wholehearted support than at any time 
since West Virginia became a member 
of it. Criticism of the Association has 
practically disappeared and everyone 
looks to it for leadership. 

The State Committee attempts to 
keep its state members informed on all 
developments and seeks guidance and 
criticisms. Member schools know that 
criticisms are welcome and that they 
can say their say without danger of 
punishment. 

The State Committee encourages the 
use of the Cooperative Study material 
as a basis for stimulation in all schools 
and requires it of schools seeking mem- 
bership in the Association. As a result 
of this policy practically all principals 
of member schools have helped in one 
or more surveys. All who have partic- 
ipated have without exception testi- 
fied to the value of the experience. 

Last December the State Committee 
sponsored a regional conference of the 
Association which was held at Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. Although the 
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weather was the worst of the year with 
roads icy and practically impassable, 
the attendance was large and the meet- 
ing was a huge success. As an indica- 
tion of how those in attendance felt 
concerning the meeting we are quoting 
below a resolution presented by Dr. 
John W. Davis, President of West 
Virginia State College, which was ap- 
proved unanimously: 


On behalf of the West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Ohio Educators here assembled in this regional 
conference of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, thanks and 
appreciation are extended to: (1) those thought- 
ful and constructive planners of the North Cen- 
tral Association who conceived and followed 
through the idea to hold educationally stimulat- 
ing conferences such as the one held here this 
day; (2) all of the persons who aided in selecting 
West Virginia (Huntington) as the place of this 
regional conference; and (3) Dr. F. E. Henzlik, 
President of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; Dr. R. B. 
Patin, Dr. Russell M. Cooper Dr. C. A. Weber, 
Dr. John R. Emens, Dr. Paul W. Harnly, Dr. 
J. Harold Goldthorpe, Mr. Thomas R. Horner 
and Mr. A. J. Gibson for their presence and 
challenging contributions today. 

It is the sense of this resolution of thanks and 
appreciation that the North Central Association 
has taken firmer educational ground for Ameri- 
can Youth and democracy. It links also the 
efforts of this day with the noble educational 
endeavors of Haggerty, Zook, Scott, James, 
Judd, Cunningham, Elliott and Harper, who are 
currently immortalized in the cause which is 
championed by the North Central Association. 


WISCONSIN 
Harry E. Merritt, Chairman 


In Wisconsin previous to the develop- 
ment of the Evaluative Criteria by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, the leadership offered North 
Central Association member schools 
through the State Committee may be 
described as passive and routine. It 
consisted largely of a conscientious 
job of collecting, checking, tabulating, 
and filing the annual reports. Where 
the data revealed failure to meet 
standards, correspondence ensued, and 
wherever corrections were not made 
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appropriate penalties were imposed. 
The educational effects were far from 
striking, and apparently they were ac- 
companied by nearly as much ani- 
mosity toward the organization as by 
gratitude for its helpfulness in uphold- 
ing desirable standards. 

During the twenties and early thir- 
ties in our state, the number of persons 
having four years of college training, 
possessing satisfactory personalities 
and interested in high school teaching, 
fell far short of the number of teachers 
necessary to fill all secondary school 
positions. It was widely maintained 
that in all but the larger and more 
wealthy city and suburban districts, 
the possibility of building a high school 
faculty of superior personality and 
professional competence was enhanced 
by employing some of the better and 
more promising graduates from the 
three-year teacher training institu- 
tions. The better graduates from the 
three-year institutions were considered 
superior to the graduates from the 
University and liberal arts colleges 
who remained after the more fortu- 
nately situated schools were fully staffed. 
There was real merit in the contention. 
The combination of a leadership that 
possessed little enthusiasm for the 
organization and the difficulty which 
many schools with salary schedules 
short of the highest bracket faced in 
getting fully-qualified teachers very 
nearly killed off the N.C.A. as a con- 
structive influence in secondary educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 

When the teachers’ colleges began to 
graduate in considerable numbers can- 
didates who possessed four years of 
training beyond high school, and when 
these colleges began to affiliate with 
the N.C.A., the basic reason for many 
schools to continue outside the fold of 
the N.C.A. was removed. However, no 
good reasons for desiring to achieve 
membership were apparent to the 
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superintendents and principals of nu- 
merous schools that could and did meet 
standards fully as high and frequently 
above all but those of the more out- 
standing member schools. Graduates 
from nonmember public high schools 
were and still are admitted to the Uni- 
versity and to all other public and 
private institutions of college grade in 
the state on exactly the same basis as 
graduates from member schools. It was 
only the occasional graduate from a 
nonmember school who wished to 
enter an Eastern college or university 
who encountered difficulty because his 
high school was not a member of the 
regional accrediting association. 

With the development of the Evalu- 
ative Criteria and the interest aroused 
through the evaluation of the five Wis- 
consin “guinea pig’’ schools, the N.C.A. 
ceased to be taken completely for 
granted by the State Committee and 
by both the member and nonmember 
schools. This interest promised to sub- 
side until Mr. F. V. Powell, then serv- 
ing as chairman of the State Commit- 
tee, with the expert assistance of Dr. 
Edgar Johnston, of Michigan, evalu- 
ated a few schools. The response from 
the schools evaluated, as well as from 
those who served on the evaluating 
committees was favorable. For the first 
time in years there was the beginning 
of a sentiment approaching enthusiasm 
for something with which the N.C.A. 
had a direct connection. Dozens of 
schools began to use the Evaluative Cri- 
teria and the self-evaluating procedure 
as a technique for the in-service train- 
ing of teachers and general school im- 
provement. A few schools, most of 
them member schools in good stand- 
ing, requested the chairman of the 
State Committee to organize and con- 
duct evaluations by visiting com- 
mittees. 

With more experience in evaluating 
schools, and profiting from the criti- 
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cisms offered, the period taken for 
evaluating a school was shortened to 
two full days and committee member- 
ship was not only increased but made 
more widely representative. In Wis- 
consin the procedure for the use of the 
Evaluative Criteria in evaluating sec- 
ondary schools, with little doubt, varies 
quite widely in several respects from 
the procedures followed in other states. 
However, Wisconsin public, parochial, 
and private secondary school people, 
as well as the representatives from the 
University, the liberal arts colleges, the 
state teachers colleges, city superin- 
tendents and county superintendents, 
almost without exception, give their 
whole-hearted professional approval to 
what we do and the way it is done. 
Because of the universal testimony 
to the great value, not only to the 
school evaluated but to the persons 
serving on evaluating committees, 
State Superintendent John Callahan in 
1941 made the program of evaluating 
from six to ten high schools each year 
an integral part of the statewide super- 
visory program. During the period of 
World War II the heavy teacher loads 
and the instability of the faculty per- 
sonnel in most schools made it neces- 
sary to discontinue the program. How- 
ever, the interest continued, and now 
that a more stable condition is return- 
ing, several schools have requested a 
place on the schedule of evaluations. 
Because, let us hope, fully qualified 
teachers soon will be available for sec- 
ondary school positions, and because 
the N.C.A. and the Wisconsin State 
Committee are closely associated with 
a supervisory activity that brings a 
widespread and enthusiastic recogni- 
tion of its value in stimulating second- 
ary school improvement, the continued 
growth in respect for the organization 
primarily responsible for this activity 
is certain. With the increasing prestige 
of the organization a steady increase 
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in applications for membership is 
anticipated. 

Perhaps the leadership provided by 
the Wisconsin State Committee still 
lacks aggressiveness. Perhaps the Com- 
mittee itself deserves little credit for 
the increasing respect entertained for 
the organization the Committee repre- 
sents. If these possibilities are com- 
pletely true, the existing membership 
on the Committee is only slightly con- 
cerned. The members are perfectly 
willing to permit the N.C.A. to sell 
itself to the secondary schools of our 
state. The organization with the full 
cooperation of the State Committee is 
selling itself because it is associated 
with a sound program of high school 
improvement. Perhaps this is exactly 
the way the wisest leadership would 
have it, and perhaps over the years the 
N.C.A. will be best served by this 
type of leadership and the type of 
growth that is the result of this leader- 
ship. 


WYOMING 
L. R. Kizzer, Chairman 


Convention Fund.—Very largely owing 
to the fact that Wyoming is approxi- 
mately one thousand miles from Chi- 
cago, until recently only two school 
men from this state attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in that 
city. These two men were the state 
chairman of the N.C.A. and the prin- 
cipal of the University High School. 
Lacking first-hand contact with the 
Association in general and with the 
Commission on Secondary Schools in 
particular, some of the high-school 
principals and superintendents were in- 
clined to be rather critical. The Wyo- 
ming State Committee felt that it would 
be beneficial to adopt a plan whereby 
each N.C.A. high school would send 
its administrator to the Chicago meet- 
ing once in every cycle of six years, not 
only to attend as a spectator but also 
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to take active part on a reviewing com- 
mittee. Such a plan was unanimously 
adopted and established several years 
ago. At present every N.C.A. high 
school in Wyoming is a member of 
this plan. Each year every one of these 
schools deposits $10 with an elected 
treasurer, and every sixth year each 
may send to the Chicago meeting its 
administrator, with $52 allowed on 
expenses. The remaining $8.00 accumu- 
lated over the period of six years is 
set aside as a “‘cushion”’ to be used in 
case one or more schools within a given 
year fail to make their regular deposits. 
When this “cushion” reaches approxi- 
mately $300 it is planned to begin 
paying the full $60 to those whose turn 
has come to make the trip. To date, 
almost every high school in the N.C.A. 
group has sent its administrator at 
least once, and the second cycle has 
begun. 

A noticeably better attitude exists 
toward the N.C.A. This year, after 
some interruption owing to the war, 
perhaps fifteen administrators will at- 
tend the Chicago meeting. In some 
cases so much enthusiasm has been de- 
veloped as to convince the Boards of 
Education in question to send their 
principals or superintendents with all 
expenses paid not only once in six 
years but also in other years. 

Annual State Meeting.—In addition 
to the annual meeting of the State 
Committee, a conference hour is set 
aside for N.C.A. administrators each 
fall at the convention of the Wyoming 
Education Association. Heads of high 
schools which once belonged or which 
plan in the course of the next few years 
to make application for membership 
are also cordially invited to attend as 
visitors. Criteria, policies, and regula- 
tions in force, proposed for adoption, 
or about to be applied are discussed 
fully. 

Application of Evaluative Criteria.— 
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Although there are only thirty-two 
N.C.A. high schools in Wyoming, we 
are glad to report that twenty-nine or 
ninety percent have already been eval- 
uated. The remaining three will be 
evaluated next year and a few high 
schools are now asking to be evaluated 
for the second time. Almost every ad- 
ministrator of a member high school 
in Wyoming has been a member of an 
evaluating committee. Professor A. C. 
Cross of Colorado has assisted in three 
Wyoming evaluations and the Wyo- 
ming state chairman has assisted in two 
in South Dakota. 

Allied Activities—More than one 
principal in this state requested a few 
years ago that the N.C.A. assist in 
controlling allied activities. After Cri- 
terion rob was adopted by the Associa- 
tion, the Wyoming State Committee 
felt that regulation could not be most 
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effective unless we had the cooperation 
of non-member schools. Accordingly 
the Committee requested the Wyoming 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals to set up policies and regulations 
with the understanding that authority 
would be delegated to that organization 
as long as it assumed and exercised 
effective control. It is gratifying to re- 
port that Criterion rob is being admin- 
istered sympathetically and yet effec- 
tively. 

Miscellaneous Services —The Wyo- 
ming state chairman is called upon 
often to assist in determining credit to 
be granted for experience in the armed 
forces. He also took an active part in 
establishing a policy relative to ac- 
celeration of pupils through high 
school. He distributes various aids on 
many occasions. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS 
FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1944-45 


O. K. Garretson, Secretary 
Commission on Secondary Schools 


Tue following material represents the 
statistical summary of the reports of 
our 3,021 high schools. We had hoped 
this year to be able to publish the com- 
plete report of the Secretary, sum- 
marizing separately the material for 
schools with enrollments of less than 
200; 200-499; 500-999; and above 
1,000, since that information would 
give a much clearer picture relative to 
such items as salaries, length of school 
year, preparation of teachers, et cetera, 
than one can get from combined data. 
The cost of printing, however, makes 
it infeasible to publish the entire report, 
which would run some 55 pages in 
length. 

The number of our member schools 
continues to show a normal and 
healthy increase, and although the 
total enrollment for this year is still 
considerably less than that in our last 
prewar year, it is approximately the 
same as that shown for 1944. With the 
closing of hostilities, we of course ex- 
pect that high school enrollments will 
return to normal figures. The average 
enrollment of high schools continues to 
decrease. Whether this represents a 
permanent change or whether it is 
temporary, occasioned by a war-time 
shift in populations, it is yet too early 
to determine. 

The total number of pupils gradu- 
ated from North Central high schools 
is now the lowest since 1938, when 
278,917 pupils graduated. This of 
course is obviously the result of the 
war-time needs of the armed forces and 
of industry. 

The length of the school term, which 


is usually correlated with economic 
conditions, remains satisfactory. The 
short, or approximately 45-minute, 
period still remains the mode, although 
a trend is becoming apparent in the 
direction of the longer period. 

We have had for the past two or 
three years what might be called a rash 
of summer schools, and an examina- 
tion of the data presented seems to 
indicate that the number of clock hours 
required for one unit of credit would, if 
graphed, present a bi-modal curve, 
with one large group of schools requir- 
ing less than roo clock hours per unit 
and approximately twice as many re- 
quiring 120 or more. 

We are again presenting the salaries 
of the superintendents, principals, and 
men and women teachers in the form 
of distributions, since it is our convic- 
tion that distributions of this sort 
are more serviceable than are stated 
averages. 

Despite the decided shortage of 
qualified teachers, we find that only 
twenty-nine of our schools showed a 
pupil-teacher ratio of greater than 
thirty. Also, despite the pressure on 
our high schools to permit pupils to 
enroll for excessive loads, we find that 
for the Association as a whole only 9 
percent of our pupils are carrying as 
many as five units for credit. 

The tabulation of ballots on the pro- 
posed changes in the Criteria shows 
each of the proposals to have received 
a vote favoring adoption of better than 
three to one, the change in Criterion 6 
being most popular, with a vote of 869 
for to 61 opposed. These changes were 
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acted upon favorably by the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools, and al- 
though they cannot go into effect until 
after they are adopted at the regular 
meeting by the Association as a whole, 


they are printed for purposes of in- 
formation on pages 17 to 21 in the cur- 
rent issue of the Policies, Regulations, 
and Criteria for the Approval of Second- 
ary Schools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


True Confessions of a Ph.D., by Car- 
roll Atkinson. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, 1945. Pp. 88. 

Pro and Con of the Ph.D., by Carroll 
Atkinson. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1945. Pp. 172. 

Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, 
by Ernest V. Hollis. Washington: The 
American Council on Education, 1945. 
Pp. 204. 


Here are three books on the Ph.D. program. 
The first, True Confessions of a Ph.D. by Carroll 
Atkinson, is a cigar stand exciting lampoon, 
being the confessions of an educationally malad- 
justed person who reveals his misintropic per- 
sonality, writing a comedy of errors in a smarty 
style on “the present corrupt and inefficient 
educational system.” This book is for the person 
who just likes to laugh at education. 

The second, Pro and Con of the Ph.D., by 
Carroll Atkinson, was written many years later 
by the same author and tries to make amends for 
his earlier tirade. It is essentially isolated ex- 
tracts on the writings of leading American edu- 
cators, saying little about their great construc- 
tive work in the field but playing up occasional 
outbursts of sharp criticism which, when singled 
out and put together, make an anthology of 
moments of despair, such as: “The Ph.D. Octo- 
pus,” “The Doctor Sees Double,” ‘Are Ph.D.’s 
a Drug on the Market?” “The Ph.D. Supersti- 
tion,”’ “Titus Advises on Degree Chasing,” “How 
P. H. Doodle Got the Doctorate,” “Our Doc- 
torate Colleges,” ‘Ph.D.—Practise Humility 
Daily,” “Doctors Who Are Not Physicians,” 
“The Title ‘Doctor’ in a Troubled World.” 
Everyone knows that educators who are worthy 
of the name have their moments of despair and 
among these an occasional moment of indiscre- 
tion in speech. Prospective students will read 
this with amusement leading to discouragement. 
Educators should take warning not to ruin their 
reputations as builders of American higher edu- 
cation by free satire on their own life work. The 
author makes an effort to end this volume with a 
series of constructive statements which fall flat 
after the fun he has had with educators and 
education. 

The third volume, Toward Improving Ph.D. 
Programs, by Ernest V. Hollis, is a scholarly 
and constructive treatment of the subject, well 
written, pithy and critical. It is a report and 


interpretation of the achievements of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education for which Doctor 
Hollis served as field coordinator. This Commis- 
sion was established in 1938 and completed its 
survey in 1940 through the participation and 
cooperation of about fifty colleges and uni- 
versities. The work of the Commission has been 
reported in part in various other volumes pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education. 

This volume is professedly the opinion reached 
personally by Doctor Hollis and proceeds on the 
two basic assumptions: ‘That doctoral pro- 
grams must be adjusted to the uses to which 
recipients can put the degree in the scheme of 
American life today,” and ‘That the graduate 
school must function as an integrated organism 
rather than an aggregate of competing depart- 
ments.” The first chapter is a history of the rise 
of graduate schools and traces the long-range 
forces that have shaped doctoral programs and 
given status to the advanced degree. The second 
and third chapters contain very elaborate sta- 
tistical tables, listing the graduate school experi- 
ence in one decade, the 1930’s showing where de- 
grees were earned, regional production and em- 
ployment, the nature of employment of gradu- 
ates, what agencies employed the graduates, 
what were their major duties and a comparison 
of the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. in Education. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth chapters deal with the 
opinions on the doctoral controversy as ex- 
pressed by lay employers and academic em- 
ployers of graduates in active service. The final 
chapter contains suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Ph.D. programs with a declaration 
in favor of the retention of the single degree, 
Ph.D. 

The title of the Commission indicates its 
scope and purpose, namely, teacher training. 
The whole campaign has been critically polemical 
between the supporters of the Ed.D. degree and 
the Ph.D. degree in so far as these represent 
educational goals. No serious attempt has been 
made to seek general agreement but the author, 
after a fair review of both sides of the issue, per- 
sonally comes out in favor of the Ph.D. degree. 

Car E. SEASHORE 
The State University of Iowa 


Teaching through Radio, by William 
B. Levenson. New York: Farrar and — 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. vilit474. 


It has been twenty-two years since the first 
regularly scheduled class instruction by radio 
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took place at Harren High School in New York 
City. During this period schools have learned 
much about the actual and potential values of 
radio in teaching. Among the large city school 
systems which have experimented with this new 
medium of instruction, Cleveland stands out as 
having had an exceptionally rich experience. 

Teaching Through Radio is written by the 
director of radio activities in the Cleveland public 
schools and therefore deserves more than com- 
mon interest coming as it does from the firing 
line rather than from theoretical consideration. 

In his treatment of the subject Levenson di- 
vides the book into twelve chapters as follows: 
The Contributions of Auditory-Aids to Teach- 
ing, The Development in American Schools, 
Preparing the Educational Program, Presenting 
the Program, Selecting and Using the Program, 
Measuring the Results, Broadcasting Activities 
within the School, Recordings, Public Relations 
Broadcasting, The Commercial Program for 
Children, The School Radio Station, and Recent 
Developments. A close reading of the book 
shows that the chapters group themselves into 
three divisions; first, the background and func- 
tion of radio in education; second, the develop- 
ment, presentation and evaluation of the educa- 
tional program and third radio activities related 
to school practices. 

In the first two chapters Levenson calls atten- 
tion to the fact of radio’s broad influence in 
modern life and properly states, “that the great 
majority of the American public does listen regu- 
larly, and the radio definitely affects its mental 
patterns... that the typical American school 
child spends two and a half hours a day, every 
day of the year, listening to the radio. .. . As- 
suming then that the capable teacher recognizes 
that she is dealing with a twenty-four hour, and 
not a five-hour child. ... How can the child’s 
natural interest in radio be used to further his 
educational growth?” It is in answer to this 
question that Levenson develops in the subse- 
quent chapters the way in which the radio has 
been and may be used as a teaching tool. 

In reading Teaching Through Radio, the re- 
viewer was happy to find that Levenson does not 
claim radio to be an educational panacea and 
that he is aware of its limitations in adaptation 
to the educational program. Furthermore, the 
author is careful to furnish illustrations and 
examples to back up his basic principles. Teach- 
ing Through Radio is a real contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature in the important field 
of auditory-visual instruction. 

F. Dean McCiusky 
University of Michigan 


Masters of the Modern Short Story, 
by Walter Havighurst (editor). New 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945. 
Pp. xvii+538. 

Essays for Freshmen, by James M. 
McCrimmon (editor). New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1945. Pp. xii+ 
416. 


Masters of the Modern Short Story.—With the 
anthology, purpose is everything—its character, 
its raison d’etre. How gratifying, then, to discover 
that the purpose of a new collection is to present 
the best that has been done! And one is prompted 
to add, in Arnold’s phrase, the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. 

There is a point in literature at which poetry 
and prose merge in both character and effect; it 
is that point in either genre where the reader 
feels the exultation, the elevated excitement of 
the spirit that comes with the clear perception of 
the beautiful and the true. There is nothing in 
the principle that is subtle or abstruse; the effect 
itself is purely an inward thing, an emotion felt 
whenever the burthen of the mystery is apprecia- 
bly lifted and one experience what is called, sim- 
ply, insight. One condition only need be imposed: 
that thought and style be blended into what 
Arnold called high seriousness. Given this, we 
discover what is meant by the world classic— 
classic irrespective of age or place. 

And do we have it now—the mystic revelation 
the true classic character? Most assuredly we 
do—here in the age that is called modern. Most 
of us, however, require a mentor to distinguish 
ahd reveal it. And this is what Walter Havig- 
hurst has done, with sure critical sensitivity. He - 
has produced a masterpiece of selection, a great, 
good book. 

For quick confirmation let the reader begin 
with Faulkner’s “The Bear,” or Galsworthy’s 
“The Apple-Tree.” Then let him perceive the 
intense, deep underpulse of the folk in Stein- 
beck’s “Flight” and Katherine Anne Porter’s 
“Maria Concepcion.” Saroyan’s “The Pome- 
granate Trees” is a bit of sheer perfection—of 
human character, of inherent inevitability, of 
idyllic charm. 

Many of the stories are somber in tone, and 
some deal with the morbid and the abnormal; 
but they are never slight nor trivial. Glib and 
shallow storiés, Mr. Havighurst has said in his 
Introduction, “are shallow because the problems 
are too easy or because their solution is not 
hampered by the limitations of human character 
and the stubbornness of circumstance. The sig- 
nificant stories deal with man’s great problems, 
and this is the realm of human failure.” If one 
has the stomach for strong, substantial fare, he 
will surely find it in this new book. 

Essays for Freshmen.—This volume represents 
another attempt to adapt the work in college 
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English to the immediate knowledge of current 
affairs, such as young people of freshmen age 
should be expected to possess. No one would 
question the success of the present venture. The 
selections are interesting, even fascinating; they 
are significant, too, in their intellectual purport; 
many of them rise to the aesthetic level of belles 
lettres in their emotional power and dramatic 
effect. 

The purpose of such a volume is, of course, 
twofold: first, to stimulate individual thought 
and group discussion; and second, to supply 
models for creative self-expression. The first ob- 
jective calls attention to the apparatus of the 
book, to the questions and suggestions for study 
and review. In his Preface to the Instructor, the 
editor has hinted at the difficulty inevitably at- 
tending the preparation of such study helps, 
when he disclaims the intention “to substitute 
for the instructor’s discussion.”’ The instructor’s 
discussion stands a good chance of being live 
and spontaneous, of arising, as it should, from 
the somewhat unpredictable flux of ideas that 
will generate from the class. An editor’s ques- 
tions, on the other hand, are almost sure to 
seem “canned.” Seldom will they correspond 
with the ideas that have impressed the individual 
student’s mind. Whenever they thus fail to cor- 
respond, they must appear to the learner as 
somewhat annoying distractions from his own 
legitimate train of thought; that is, they will 
seem like busy work or pedantic interruptions to 
what would be naturally interesting and prob- 
ably beneficial. What might have been the 
normal intercourse of co-stimulated minds be- 
comes the quiz and the recitation. In the present 
instance, the latter effect is probably heightened 
by the large number of questions that may be 
answered yes or no. Such questions may bring 
forth extended comment, but usually they entail 
still further queries, which might as well have 
been carefully framed and stated in the first 
place. The editor is probably right, however, in 
assuming that his book requires the study ap- 
paratus. Many instructors would demand it, 
and those who would not may simply disregard 
it. 

The second objective, the supplying of models 
for student composition, is admirably achieved. 
Not only are the selections excellent as examples 
of significant thought and effective statement, 
but they represent an adequate variety and a 
good editorial organization. The contents are 
arranged under three main heads: Reports, 
Analyses, and Judgments—each with several 
subheads. All things considered, Essays for Fresh- 
men is an excellent book. Inasmuch as many of 
its selections are obviously of an ephemeral 
character, one should expect to see some later 
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revisions, or perhaps a series of succeeding 
volumes. The idea embodied in the book de- 
serves perpetuation. 
FrepD G. WALCOTT 
University of Michigan 


Paths to Better Schools. Twenty-third 
yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington: 


National Education Association, 1945. 
PpuAts: 

Building paths to better schools is a fascinating 
and perplexing undertaking. The current Year- 
book of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is a contribution to this task. 

The first chapter on equal and universal access 
to educational opportunity, and the chapters on 
federal, state, and local relations, and school 
finance set forth data for long-run educational 
strategy. Economic and cultural inequalities in 
educational opportunity are set forth clearly. The 
problems of equalization force serious considera- 
tion of the relationships between local, state and 
federal educational interests. The financial prob- 
lem may very well be the common denominator 
upon which these interests must function. This 
yearbook provides a very helpful analysis of the 
national interest in educational purposes. This 
analysis is followed by an analysis of the educa- 
tional function within states and in local com- 
munities. Although asserting that the basic prin- 
ciples of education must be locally determined, 
yet the analysis shows considerably greater at- 


_ tention to the role of federal and state agencies 


than the role of the local agencies. The proposal 
for national educational planning commission 
(p. 205) is worth considerable attention. Such a 
body might support the creation of a national 
Board of Education whose functions would be to 
“(a) coordinate all education matters at the fed- 
eral level through an interdepartmental educa- 
tion committee; (6) identify problems; (c) advise 
educational institutions concerning the pertinent 
research and experimentation in the colleges, 
universities, business and industry, agriculture, 
and elsewhere in the country; (d) develop ad- 
visory policies with respect to national problems; 
(e) select the United States Commissioner of 
Education; and (f) appoint an advisory council 
of American education organizations.” 
Chapters I to V of the Yearbook deal with 
physical fitness, occupational efficiency, citizen- 
ship, ways of learning, and the teaching staff. 
The treatment in these chapters is forward-look- 
ing and creative. The volume more nearly indi- 
cates the goals toward which paths to better 
schools should lead than it does the paths or 
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ways of reaching these goals. One inconsistency 
appears in the statement that junior college 
education should be available to all youth whose 
intellectual capacities qualified them to carry 
forward work at this level (p. 44), while in a 
subsequent paragraph, a statement was made 
that a minimum program to the fourteenth year 
should be available to all youth. There appears 
to be need for more definite trail marking on the 
path to the thirteenth and fourteenth year, if it 
is to be different from the conventional junior 
college. 

The example of how a health committee might 
start functioning in a school (pp. 70-74) strikes 
the reviewer as unfortunate. It seems more to be 
an example of what a principal will say to a 
committee than what a committee will do, since 
it indicates only the comments which might be 
made and attributes such comments only to 
the principal, leaving the committee members 
passive. 

The concept of citizenship (p. 111) is indicated 
in the following quotation: “We suggest that 
schools must teach an appreciation of America’s 
past; instil faith in America’s Future; teach 
pupils to understand the present; develop self- 
control in pupils; present a realistic attitude 
toward change; teach a constructive attitude 
toward the operation of government; teach world 
understanding and outlook; and develop spiritual 
and ethical values.”’ This concept falls short of 
the function of citizenship. The only plan in 
which students themselves can do anything 
about citizenship is that of developing “self- 
control.” To be sure, the outline of essentials 
indicated should be obtained; however, the re- 
viewer is of the opinion that this chapter is overly 
cautious and misses essentials in citizenship, 
since it does not indicate how students may as- 
sume responsibility, nor how they may share 
with citizens in dealing in vital aspects of com- 
munity living. 

The section dealing with religious and public 
school relationships offers a helpful suggestion 
as to ways in which the school program might be 
defined to reveal fundamentals of religious teach- 
ing which might be reached without formal 
religious instruction. 

“Those who Teach’ will certainly be better 
fitted for teaching if they have experiences such 
as those indicated in the chapter on this topic 
in this Yearbook. Here, there is recognition of 
the extreme importance of involving personnel 
in shared procedures on jobs to be done. While 
the statement of this principle is made clear, 
ways in which administrators might involve 
teachers in working with them are not indicated. 
The committee is to be commended, however, in 
giving attention to this vital topic. 
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The 23rd Yearbook does indicate essential 
elements in better schools, challenges to the crea- 
tion of such schools, and to some extent, “paths” 
to better schools. The reviewer fears that the 
Yearbook is not destined to become a handbook. 
It will offer important challenges, and should be 
read, discussed and criticized—but the paths 
have yet to be defined. 

ERED RICE: 
The Public Schools Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Oneonta Experience in Building 
a Professional Education Sequence, by 
Erna Kaske. Menasha, Wisconsin: The 
Collegiate Press, 1944. Pp. xvi+244. 


Since 1935 the faculties of the New York 
teacher-education institutions have been en- 
gaged in a revision of the curriculum for ele- 
mentary school teachers. In this revision the four 
year program has been organized around two 
major sequences of experiences. According to the 
author of this report, the sequence of general 
education “is meant to provide students with a 
liberal-cultural background in the many fields of 
human knowledge and to enrich and broaden 
their interests as persons.”’ The professional edu- 
cation sequence “‘is planned to provide students 
with understandings, insights, skills, and the 
many other social responsibilities essential to 
working with children.” It is stressed that these 
two major fields, although having distinct re- 
sponsibilities, will be more effective if they are 
interactive—thus implementing each other. 

The work of the professional sequence begins 
in the freshman year and is based on the assump- 
tion that learning to teach is a developmental 
process. A corollary assumption is that students 
should be provided first hand contacts with 
children throughout the four year period. A 
study of Child Development i is made during the 
first year. This is followed by two years of The 
Child and the Curriculum and concludes in the 
senior year with The Practicum in Student 
Teaching and the Seminar in Education. 

Miss Kaske’s major purpose is to. present an 
impartial recounting of how the staff members 
and students at Oneonta State Teachers College 
developed one phase of the professional sequence 
—that of The Child and the Curriculum. She 
tells how the Oneonta staff worked together in 
making a local interpretation of a statewide 
program of curriculum revision. Of especial sig- 
nificance, it seems, has been the “growing aware- 
ness in staff members of the desirability of work- 
ing together toward interrelating curriculum 
areas.” 

Part I of this report presents in historical per- 
spective the earliest phases of teacher education 
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in New York State, beginning with the establish- 
ment of the Albany State Normal in 1844. This 
is followed by a detailed discussion of Oneonta’s 
past and present activities in state curriculum 
revision (with special emphasis upon the ad- 
ministration and content of The Child and the 
Curriculum in its packed-with-adventure ten 
year existence). It is revealing to note the wide 
arc through which the curriculum pendulum at 
Oneonta has swung. At the turn of the century, 
the curriculum was predominantly liberal-cul- 
tural in its offerings. This was followed by a 
twenty year period during which it was wholly 
professional in its content. The present cur- 
riculum endeavors to strike a sound balance 
between the fields of general and professional 
education. Faculty participation keynotes the 
manner in which the present curriculum is being 
developed. It is further characterized by in- 
creased opportunities for academic courses of 
liberal-cultural value, unification of the numer- 
ous methods courses, a more functional approach 
to the professional work, and the preparation of 
teachers for the whole field of work in the ele- 
mentary school. Experiences afforded by this 
revised curriculum are designed to give each stu- 
dent a thorough understanding of child develop- 
ment, knowledge of the elementary school as a 
social institution, familiarity with the state 
curriculum, an understanding of the responsi- 
bilities of the teaching profession in our constitu- 
tional democracy, and the fundamental teaching 
skills and techniques “indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the elementary school teacher.” 

Part II describes the increasing use of the 
Campus Laboratory School in providing ‘clin- 
ical” experiences in observation and participa- 
tion, thus supplying first hand experiences as an 
effective and economical means of learning. 
Serving as guideposts to these laboratory experi- 
ences have been the suggestions made in 1938 in 
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the report of the Regents’ Advisory Committee. 
Especially significant in this report are the sug- 
gestions that ‘Students in teacher-education in- 
stitutions should have contact with children 
throughout the course—the amount of participa- 
tion should increase by carefully graded stages 
as the ability of the student warrants, culminat- 
ing in a period of responsible classroom teaching 
assignment.” 

Part III presents in detail the several record 
forms used by students in recording their vari- 
ous laboratory experiences. In general these 
records are classified according to the purposes 
included in the 1939 state core outlines. Grad- 
ually, as the student obtains laboratory experi- 
ences, these experiences are recorded and classi- 
fied in his loose-leaf ‘Record of Professional 
Experiences.” Careful analysis of these records 
has “helped the staff to sense what desirable 
experiences are included or neglected, and to 
select with greater discrimination new experi- 
ences for students.” 

The implications of Miss Kaske’s comprehen- 
sive and penetrating review are of deep sig- 
nificance for all teacher-education institutions. 
Some may doubt the advisability of such a 
marked reorganization and disagree with the new 
curriculum pattern. Others may feel that the 
administration of the current program in the 
professional sequence is too complicated and 
burdensome. No doubt many will question cer- 
tain specific phases of the program. It seems 
evident to the reviewer, however, that no one 
who thoughtfully studies this report can help 
but be stimulated both by Oneonta’s democratic 
approach to curriculum revision and the many 
wholesome developments resulting therefrom. 


‘ 


Guy WAGNER 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


